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SHORTHAND 


Steps to Real 


. In Lessons 1 through 5, the students transcribe from accurate 


shorthand plates material that they have previously typed from 
straight copy. 


. Beginning with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, simple 


letters from accurate shorthand plates. 


. Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their 


own notes that they have written, not from dictation, but from 
printed copy. 


. Beginning with Lesson 26, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of familiar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of unfamiliar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and 


training in transcribing from ‘‘cold’’ notes. 


. Beginning with Lesson 51, the students are given practice in 


transcribing notes that were taken from dictation given at 
*‘natural rates.”’ 


. Beginning with Lesson 56, the students are given practice and 


training in transcribing notes that have corrections inserted 
and certain portions deleted. 


. Beginning with Lesson 61, the students are given training and 


practice in taking dictation directly at the typewriter. 


TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


All these processes include training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital letters, 
spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, using titles, using salutations, and using com- 


plimentary closes in letters. 


Skill in transcription requires more than typing speed, and it requires more than shorthand speed. 
These two skills must be put together in a workable pattern. That is precisely the job that is done 
by SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. This book brings together materials which corre- 
late typewriting and shorthand. These two skills are integrated on a job-competence basis. The 
result is a high rate of transcription which is the final measure of the value of a good stenographer. 
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Secretarial | 
Office Practice! 


By Loso and Agnew 


Your students need more than just skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
They need a final course that is designed to integrate and to correlate 
. all the related secretarial and general office skills and knowledges. 
— That is the purpose for which SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
® FILING SET is designed. 


Available with 
optional — 


A study of all available surveys discloses that there are certain jobs in all business and govern- 
mental offices that are commonly performed by secretaries, stenographers, and general office 
clerks. It is also a well-established fact that most graduates, directly out of schools, do not become 
private secretaries. They usually start as clerks, typists, stenographers, telephone operators, re- 
ceptionists, or in some other similar minor capacity. On the initial job they may not perform all 
the common duties, but they need them for promotion; and as they become general stenographers 
and secretaries, they will in most cases find it necessary to draw upon or use daily the background 


that is covered in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 
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Teacher Responsibilities in Postwar Business Training 


Teachers in co-operation with school administrators are faced with the 
responsibility of establishing a practical business curriculum that meets com- 
munity needs. Goals that develop students into vocationally employable 
individuals possessing marketable knowledges and skills obtained during the 
training period are necessary. We want graduates to do work of a high enough 
standard to satisfy business demands. Students should take courses for which 
they are fitted by personality, intelligence, interest, and aptitude. Educators 
should make a better selection of trainees for business training. Student per- 
sonality development cannot be neglected. These pressures present oppor- 
tunities and indicate the need for frequent content revaluation of the business 
program. The functioning of business education becomes real and reaches 
fulfillment only through the activities of competent and enthusiastic teachers 
with their students. 

The war over, business wants only employees who do work of high quality. 
Postwar business training must be reconditioned to meet this situation. Em- 
ployers keep permanently and promote employees who render entirely satis- 
factory services. Teachers should closely and continuously inspect the work 
students do, thereby holding them to high attainment in skills developed. 
Adequate instruction should be provided in knowledges of general business 
information, and improvement in English, handwriting, and arithmetic, all 
of which are essentials in positions to which graduates go. 

Teachers should constantly watch for student intellectual and skill ability 
growth to see that continuous progress is made in their ableness to think wisely 
and independently when seeking solutions to problems. Teachers should know 
what business expects of beginners so the instruction will prepare the students 
to fulfill business requirements. Both teachers and students will profit from 
part-time office and store employment as part of their job preparation. Work 
experience provides priceless values and knowledges concerning modern office 
and store techniques and efficient procedures and standards relative to training 
vocationally competent workers. Teachers with work experience will be more 
qualified to deal with problems of student guidance and skill building. 

Advanced students may acquire job experience by doing community service 
work in school; however, these jobs must be teacher regulated so it will not 
interfere with the time required for instruction. Work experience creates in- 
terest and self-reliance in students who must become self-directing individuals. 
Business recognizes schools by welcoming the schools actual participation. 

The business department is no place for inferior students because of the 
high standards of accuracy and skill required. Efforts should be made to secure 
a better selection of students to prepare for office positions. Business needs the 
best people we can train. 

Schools are judged largely by the quality of the service that graduates 
render. Our best asset is good public relations. This throws responsibilities 
upon teachers to acquaint employ- 
ers with the work being done in j 
school so their judgment of our Ke Lecter 
graduates will be fair. The goals 
we establish, which should be the 
foundation for all planning and Alfred H. Quinette, president of Tri-State Commer- 
action, should be clearly stated so cial Education Association; South Senior High School, 
they will be understood by all. Youngstown, Ohio. 
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A Check List for Good Teaching 


by 


Harold Feldman 
Formerly of Upper Freehold Township High School 
Allentown, New Jersey 


Based partially on a publication entitled “Is Your Teaching 
Effective?” Issued by the United States Navy 


The following “check list” is submitted 
primarily for consideration by prospective 
teachers, but it will also be of great value to 
the new teacher who analyzes and attempts 
to;'perfect his teaching technique. More 
mature and experienced teachers will find 
that they are well acquainted with this list, 
yet, they too, to avoid stagnant and routine 
instruction, would do well to make a periodic 
check with these items presented. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOOD INSTRUCTION 


1. Know Your Subject. 
a. Know your work well enough to gain the 
students’ confidence. 
b. Keep up to date on newest developments. 
c. Know which material is most difficult for 
students. 


2. Know Your Students. 
a. Find out as much about them as you can 
before the class meets. 
b. Know how your material fits in with their 
experience, needs, and interests. 


3. Be Prepared. 
a. Know exactly what you are going to cover. 
b. Know how and in what order you intend to 
teach your material. 


4. Arouse and Maintain Interest. 
a. Show enthusiasm for your subject. 
b. Use frequent questions. 
c. Make your teaching personal. 
d. Use showmanship Gi. e., variety and unusual 
methods of presentation). 
e. Tell stories and actual experiences. 


. Motivate the Learners. 
a. Make them want to learn. 
b. Show them why the things you teach are im- 
portant. 
c. Show them the future need and uses of what 
they learn. 


or 


6. Follow a Clear-cut Organization. 

a. Give a preview at the beginning of each 
lesson. 

b. Present ideas one at a time in a logical step- 
by-step order. 

c. Keep together topics that are related. 

d. Use summaries at various points in the dis- 
cussion and at the end of the lesson. 

e. Briefly outline the content of the following 
lesson at the end of each session. 


7. Keep Things Simple. 
a. Use simple words and short sentences. 


b. Introduce technical terms gradually and ex- 
plain what they mean. 


c. Tie the material up with every-day experience 
and use familiar examples. 


8. Pace Your Presentation Properly. 
a. Go slowly enough for the students to under- 
stand the material. 
b. Change the pace according to the difficulty 
of the material. 


9. Use Emphasis. 
a. Repeat for emphasis. 
b. Use questions to make important points 
stand out. 
c. Use the voice to give emphasis (such as paus- 
ing before and after all important points, in- 
creasing voice volumes, and talking slowly). 


10. Use Humor Occasionally. 
a: Enliven your teaching from time to time with 
humor. 
b. Choose humorous stories or comments that 
add to the interest of the lesson. 


11. Make Effective Use of Your Voice. 
a. Speak clearly. 

b. Pronounce all words correctly. 

c. Speak loudly enough. 

d. Speak slowly enough. ; 

e. Vary the sound of your voice to avoid mo- 
notony. 

f. Speak with authority and confidence. 

g. Direct your voice at the class rather than to 
the blackboard or equipment. 

h. Avoid speech mannerisms (such as “uh, 
uh...” and “now, uh...”). 


THE STEPS IN GOOD INSTRUCTION 


1. Make Detailed Preparation. 

a. Have ready before the class meets all neces- 
sary equipment. 

b. Use a “lesson plan.” 

c. Have a clear and specific purpose for your 
lesson. 

d. Have a list of materials needed. 

e. Have a teaching routine outline that shows 
the order in which units are to be taught. 

f. Plan beforehand when and how instructional 
aids are to be used. 

g. Make plans beforehand for practice periods 
(drill). 

h. Know the level of skill expected of students 
by the end of the session. 

i. Provide for a summary and review at the end 
of the lesson. 


2. Make an Effective Presentation Through Explana- 
tion. 
a. Make the fullest possible use of instructional 
aids (models, charts, and films). 
b. Make your own instructional aids when they 
are not available. 


or 
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c. 


Tie up the aid with teaching and do not use 
it as a substitute for teaching. 


3. Make an Effective Presentation Through Demon- 
stration. 


g. 
h. 


. First, show the whole operation briefly. 
. Then, show it one step at a time. 
. Always explain what you are doing while 


demonstrating. 


. Always explain why you are doing it as you 


are. 


. Have in mind a clear-cut step-by-step break- 


down of the operation. 

Go slowly so that all steps of the operation 
can be clearly seen and understood by the 
students. 

Emphasize “‘key points.” 

Demonstrate exactly how you want the job 
done. 

Repeat the operation as a whole and step by 
step. 


4. Make an Effective Presentation Through Question- 


ing. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Make the questions friendly. 

Use questions to check the progress of stu- 
dents and to guide your own teaching. 

Ask questions before indicating the persons 
to answer them. 


5. Have the Students Try Out the Skills They Have 
Learned. 


a. 


b. 





books are available. 


optional practice sets may be used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 


Make certain that the students perform the 
correct way during early practice. 

Stay with the students after correcting them 
long enough to make sure that the right way 
has “‘taken hold.” 


. Emphasize accuracy rather than speed during 


early practice. 








d. Have the students become familiar with com- 
plex operations one step at a time. 

e. Have students explain their performance 
during early practice. 


. Follow Through To Check on the Skills Students 


Have Learned. 
a. Often check the students’ performance to see 
that they do not develop bad habits. 
b. See that they do not “level off’ too soon in 
their improvement. 
c. Make certain that they develop the best 
knacks and fine points of the job. 


PRINCIPLES OF MOTIVATION 


. Make Material Interesting. 


a. Make your teaching interesting and appealing. 
b. Make the job seem real and worth while. 


. Make the Learners Aware of Their Progress. 


a. Establish a concrete goal (i. e., something 
definite to work towards). 

b. Know how much to expect from the students. 

c. Inform students of their progress. 

d. Make effective use of individual and group 
competition. 

e. Show a genuine interest in the progress and 
welfare of your students. 


3. Use Praise and Reproof Effectively. 


a. Use praise to encourage students. 

b. Make both praise and reproof refer specifically 
to jobs done well or poorly. 

c. Accompany reproof by praise for those as- 
pects of the job that have been done well. 

d. Always accompany reproof by a clear explana- 
tion or demonstration of what should be done. 

e. Give reproof promptly and then consider the 
matter a closed incident. 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Moore, Wheland, File 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE has 


several important uses. It may be used for 
a short general course in elementary book- 
keeping for nonvocational students; it may 
be given as a preparatory bookkeeping 
course; or it may be used with students 
who may have difficulty in the regular 
vocational course. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume 
or a one-year volume. 
A practice set for a retail store is recommended. Other 


Chicago 


Optional work. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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What We Have Learned From a War-Training Program 


How and why was it possi- 
ble to accomplish the equiva- 
lent of two years in a matter 
of weeks—in short ‘““How did 
they do it?” Here are some 
methods that were vital to 
that successful program at 
Indiana University. 

The first thing they did was 
to pick their staff. Business 
education leaders were brought 
to the Indiana campus from 
all over the United States. A 
choice selection of business 
instructors was called upon 
not only to do their bit for the 
war effort, but also to enjoy the privilege of 
associating with the best and largest business 
faculty on any campus in the United States 
at that time. It was an unusual opportunity 
—one that was too attractive to pass by, 
and one that offered a new experience that 
probably will never be duplicated. 

With this picked staff, the faculty set to 
work. Courses of study were set up in units; 
units were divided into daily lessons; pro- 
grams of testing and evaluating were set up; 
departments were organized; and the school 
became organized. 

This perfect machinery was well syncro- 
nized. Harmony, co-operation, and good 
fellowship made it operate. There was too 
much to be done with too little time in which 
to do it; therefore, there was no time for 
discord. 

School was not over for instructors when 
their classes were dismissed. More often 
that was the beginning of planning, making 
or revising tests, studying the manual, fig- 
uring frequencies, figuring standard devia- 
tions, figuring percentiles, and_ revising 
courses—a continuous task that was never 
finished. These various jobs were given to 
the staff in alphabetical order. Extra class 
assignments often came as an addition to 
a heavily loaded schedule, but each one had 
his shoulder to the wheel and everyone was 
willing to co-operate at any time. Thus, 
much was accomplished with everyone will- 
ing to do his share in this rhythm pattern of 
perfect co-operation. 





by 


Marie Hennigan 
Thornton Township High School 
Harvey, Illinois 





Frequent staff meetings of- 
fered a great contribution to 
this program, and they were 
especially valuable to the new 
teachers. ‘These discussions 
were frank and open; problems 
were brought up and solved 
with the greatest finesse; 
namely, that of experience. 
The supervisor acted as chair- 
man. He was anxious for the 
suecess of the individual, the 
department, and the whole 
program. ‘The chairman was 
frank to discuss his problems 
and eager to help others with 
theirs. Those who had special success were 
praised; those with less success were given a 
helping hand. It was like baking a cake— 
the experience taught the cook to add more 
baking powder. Thus, some of our hardest 
problems were solved before we encountered 
them in a class situation. 

Visiting in each other’s classroom was a 
must in this intensive program. The teachers 
were encouraged to do regular visiting. The 
instructors varied in their specialties and the 
teachers were encouraged to visit certain 
teachers and give special attention to certain 
methods they were using. For example, 
one of the instructors was especially gifted 
in blackboard illustrations. His little match 
figures attracted attention and _ illustrated 
his lecture so well that everyone visited him 
to see exactly how he made them. 

Criticism was necessary, as it is wherever 
there is progress. Frequently, it was re- 
quested by members on the staff. Everyone 
was particularly anxious to measure up to 
his colleagues and have his students enjoy 
the same success that was prevalent among 
most the the students. Thus, every criticism 
or comment was weighed heavily, studied, 
and woven into the main pattern of the 
whole program. 

Every lesson should begin with prepara- 
tion—and a whole lot more. For Navy 
classes, preparation was most important. It 
consisted of a detailed outline of the main 
point in each lesson, a complete diagram, a 
list of supplementary materials on hand, 
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questions, and references needed. After the 
lesson, the instructor added his comments or 
additions that would be valuable for the 
next class. 

Class time was at a premium. Instructors 
were cautioned not to waste any of the class 
period, if possible. If each lesson was pre- 
pared, organized, and timed in the Navy 
way, every minute was accounted for. All 
materials and papers were counted, arranged, 
and distributed before the class assembled. 
References were rechecked to avoid any un- 
necessary delay. Thus, much time and 
effort went into each preparation—the more 
thorough the preparation, the better the 
lesson was the general idea. 

Every lesson was enriched as much as 
possible. Every visual aid was at our dis- 
posal. These aids were used to enliven, to 
review, and to help memorize the various 
topics in all the courses. All instructors 
were, or became, experts in running the ma- 
chines used for this purpose. The black- 
board was of primary importance, probably 
because it was easily adaptable to the devel- 
opment of diagrams which were used prac- 
tically every class hour of every day. Dia- 
grams were as uniform as possible. Instruc- 
tors practiced and criticised diagrams in 
staff meetings. In this way they improved 
the diagrams to professional standards. 

An interesting technique was established 
for using the blackboard. At the beginning 
of each class the instructor erased the entire 
blackboard, the idea being that no matter 
how interesting your lecture was, the stu- 
dents would divide their attention if there 
were anything in their line of vision. Teach- 
ers were especially cautioned to erase old 
examination questions or the students would 
be looking for a $64 question instead of lis- 
tening to the lecture. The blackboard is 
one of our best visual aids—anything that 
is worth putting on the board is worth the 
time and the effort to be precisely done. 
Diagrams had to be a reasonable facsimile 
of what you are trying to duplicate. In short, 
diagrams had to be attractive enough to 
hold the attention of the group. 

It was generally thought that the best 
results were obtained when only one step 
appeared on the blackboard at a time. Teach- 
ers were cautioned repeatedly to talk to the 
class and not to turn their faces to the black- 
board when they were speaking. It seemed 
more satisfactory to face the class and talk 
and then write on the blackboard. Board 
work that was compact, neat, attractive, 
and in proportion was considered more ef- 
fective. 
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Now I should like to mention motivation. 
The Navy has the answer to motivation. 
Higher ranks bring more pay to the one who 
can pass the test. This super-charger con- 
tributed its share of success to the Navy 
Training School. The students were anxious 
to pass with high marks. They were willing 
to pay the price, too. They had an incentive 
and a goal to work towards—higher ranks 
and better pay. Those teachers who experi- 
enced the changes from civilian to Navy and 
then again back to civilian teaching are 
probably more conscious of this power drive 
of the right motivation. Now we must keep 
it going. This motivation has filtered down 
to the senior high school and the junior col- 
lege, and we teachers must do everything 
we can to continue it. Perhaps the boys 
have looked forward and seen the draft 
looming up ahead, and almost overnight 
they have learned that it pays big dividends 
to study and to know the answers. We 
teachers must capture this new crusade, 
somehow, and keep pace with its marching 
cadence. ‘Today’s automobiles have a new 
drive. They are smoother, faster, and they 
use less gas and fewer gadgets. So it must 
be with the teachers—we must have that 
new drive—faster, smoother, and with less 
gas and fewer gadgets. 

We must transfuse this Navy motivation 
to our civilian classes. We must have our 
lessons thoroughly planned and timed be- 
forehand. We must have our materials or- 
ganized and ready to go. We must teach the 
students what they are there to learn and 
eliminate the “‘gingerbread” that is no longer 
necessary. We must strive to push our 
students on and on to higher goals of learn- 
ing instead of just finishing a certain chapter 
before the end of the semester. We must 
cast off administrative red tape that binds 
us to tradition and expose our students to 
more responsibility and more work. 

We must focus our efforts on the individual 
student, his talents, and his abilities. Each 
student must have the opportunity to pro- 
gress as far and as fast as his ability allows. 
He must not be hampered with administra- 
tive rules and regulations. If he can accom- 
plish two years’ work in one, he must be 
given the freedom and encouragement he 
needs to do it. 

We need more levels of accomplishment, 
especially in the skilled subjects, such as 
typewriting. When a student can type fifty 
words a minute, he should be transferred 
into a level that will challenge his ability to 
develop to sixty words a minute without 

(Concluded on page 11) 



















Why Not Ask Your Graduates? 


by 


Donald K. Beckley 


Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A report of a survey made while the author was on the faculty of Rochester Institute of Technology 


Those of us who are attempting 
to do a better job in business edu- 
cation are continually going to con- 
ventions, reading professional 
journals, talking with business ex- 
ecutives, and participating in in- 
formal discussions on the subject 
of what we should do to improve 
our programs. In our search for 
better methods, we often overlook 
one extremely useful source of sug- 
gestions which is graduates of the 
program, who inevitably will have 
an opinion of the training they 
have had, favorable or otherwise. 

At the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, we recently completed a survey 
of a sample group of graduates, and feel 
that their replies are of considerable value to 
us in planning ahead. The techniques used 
in making this study and the types of ques- 
tions asked may well be of interest to others 
contemplating a similar survey. These tech- 
niques will be described briefly in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

SELECTING A SAMPLE GRouP. ‘The survey 
mentioned was conducted for five depart- 
ments, including the department of retailing. 
It did not seem feasible to query all gradu- 
ates of the department during the twenty- 
three years of its existence, so a sample 
group was taken, consisting of a representa- 
tive selection from each present vocational 
area. Questionnaires were sent not only to 
those who had become highly successful in 
retail work, but also to those who still held 
routine jobs, to those who had gone into 
fields other than retailing, and to those 
women students who had married and were 
no longer interested in outside employment. 
The graduates from whom replies were re- 
ceived are working in such varied job areas 
as store owners, university students, school 
teachers, bank tellers, industrial work, ad- 
vertising, interior decorating, retail selling, 
and service in the armed forces. 

It seems especially important to select a 
sample group that correctly reflects the 
present job situations of the graduates. 
Whether or not the graduates are now work- 
ing in the field for which they originally 












studied, the fact remains that all 
of them are former students, and 
their schooling provided some sort 
of a background for their present 
work situation. 

SELECTING THE QUESTIONS. For 
our purposes it seemed more de- 
sirable to ask questions that would 
call forth some extended comment 
than to ask those that would evoke 
a series of “yes” or “no”? answers 
which could be readily tabulated, 
but might otherwise prove far less 
meaningful. The following general 
questions, adapted from our own, 
can readily be used in finding 
graduate reaction to most programs: 

1. Do you feel that more detailed cover- 
age of any subjects studied here would have 
proved to your advantage? If so, please 
explain. 

2. Have you felt the need for any sub- 
jects not included in the curriculum when 
you were a student? If so, please explain. 

3. Do you feel that any subjects you took 
here have been of so little usefulness to you 
that they might have been omitted from 
the program? If so, please explain. 

4. Do you have any suggestions of addi- 
tional educational experiences that we might 
be able to provide outside the classroom, 
such as field trips, that would have proved 
especially valuable to you? We shall appre- 
ciate your detailed suggestions. 

5. What is your present feeling concern- 
ing the field of work for which you prepared 
yourself? In your opinion, what seem to be 
the most outstanding advantages and dis- 
advantages of this work? 

6. Do you feel that your training here 
was sufficiently practical to aid you materi- 
ally in holding your initial job or in gaining 
advancement? Please explain. 

7. Are you still employed in the field for 
which you prepared yourself? If not, do you 
feel that your training has proved of value 
in your present work? 

QUESTIONS FOR CO-OPERATIVE GRADUATES. 
If your program is co-operative, adaptations 
of the following questions should provide 
interesting and useful information: 
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1. Do you believe that your co-operative 
work experience provided as practical an in- 
sight into the job situation as should have 
been the case? Please explain. 


2. From your experience as a co-operative 
student and as a graduate, what are the ways 
in which we could improve the educative 
value of co-operative employment? 


3. What do you believe to be the most 
desirable length of the school and work 


block? 


CONCLUSIONS. Some of the conclusions 
found in our own survey of graduates of five 
departments at the Institute may be of in- 
terest here: 


1. Approximately one half of the gradu- 
ates would have preferred a longer work 
block than the four-week alternating plan 
now used. On the other hand, the other half 
felt the four-week block to be quite satis- 
factory. 


2. Approximately one-half of the gradu- 
ates felt that there might have been closer 
co-ordination between the experiences they 
had on the job and their major course in 
school. 


3. Many graduates felt that some of the 
co-operating firms did not view them as 
potential supervisory material in training 
and did not provide them with a planned 
program of work experience. 


4. The majority of students were appar- 
ently convinced of the value of the co-opera- 
tive experiences they had received, and if 
faced with the problem of returning to school 
they would select a co-operative schedule in 
preference to a full-time schedule. 

Any objective approach to the question of 
how one’s schooling and initial job experience 
can be improved is not easily obtained, and 
the returns from a questionnaire such as the 
one described here are not suitable for tabu- 
lation in terms of precise percentages and 
comparable statistical data. It is true that 
former students may have their views colored 
by the quality of their own performance in 
classes and on the job, and the more capable 
graduates may speak more favorably than 
those who have done poorly. On the other 
hand, it is their honest opinions that are de- 
sired, not some polite but perhaps meaning- 
less replies. There is always progress to be 
made, and we cannot wisely overlook the 
suggestions our students and graduates can 
make in preparing our plans for the future. 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES is more than just a 


speller. 
study of words and their uses. 


It provides for a complete 


With 


the textbook you may obtain an op- 


tional workbook and an _ optional 


series of tests. 


The following are a 


few features of the textbook: 


1. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


. Word building . 


. Word usage .. 


Emphasis on correct pronunciation 
... poor spelling also comes from careless 
pronunciation and enunciation; hence, the 
correct pronunciation of all difficult words 
is indicated by diacritical marks. Part IV 
is devoted entirely to correct pronuncia- 
tion. 


. Emphasis on correct syllabication .. . 


many stenographers have difficulty in di- 
viding words at the end of typewritten 
lines. For this reason, the correct syllabica- 
tion of most of the words is shown. 


. Lessons that develop skill in the use of 


the dictionary . . . the lessons on the use 
of the dictionary include not only a de- 
scription of how the dictionary should be 
used, but also exercises that will develop 
skill in using the dictionary. 


.. Part III, devoted to 
word building, is unique because it not 
only includes lists of words with common 
prefixes and suffixes but also emphasizes 
the meanings of the prefixes and suffixes. 


. Part IV is devoted to the 
use of words. It covers words often con- 
fused and the use of exact words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Salesmanship is a broad subject, as broad 
as the field of selling. What then, from this 
wide and varied subject, are we going to 
stress in a one-semester course in high school. 
Textbooks and writers on salesmanship do 
not agree. Are we teaching these young 
people to sell goods, or are we really giving 
them some consumer training and helping 
them develop in such a way that they can 
sell themselves effectively? 

In one semester, consumer knowledge and 
personality development are about all there 
is time for. One problem is to teach the 
students to sell themselves, and still another 
problem is to vitalize the subject—make it 
live. 

Teaching students to sell themselves 
should deal first with personality develop- 
ment. Just talking about personality does 
not do any good. It must be vitalized. 

After a discussion of the various factors 
that make up personality, several self- 
analysis tests are given. On the completion 
of this series of tests the students are asked 
to select one trait that they wish to correct. 
The students then write that trait someplace 
in their books known only to themselves. 
Nothing is said for about a week, then at 
this time the students are asked to turn to 
that page in their book and a few minutes is 
given for introspection. Each student is 
encouraged to ask himself, “Have I im- 
proved? If not what can I do to improve? 
If I have improved what more can I do?” 
This plan is repeated for the entire semester. 
Students work first on one trait, then 
another. 

As an instructor I give advice, help, and 
encouragement, when I am asked for help; 
otherwise, I find the students do much more 
for themselves when I take the attitude of 
helping but not being nosey or dictatorial. 
They are pleased when I compliment them 
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Making Salesmanship Live 







Geraldine Relander 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


on an improvement in some trait when they 
know I have not known what trait on which 
they are working. 

Some time is spent on posture. The stu- 
dents are taken to the gymnasium and given 
a series of corrective exercises—walking cor- 
rectly, walking up and down stairs, and 
sitting and rising from chairs. They start 
most of their exercises by carrying their 
textbooks on their heads; then they advance 
to the stage of doing the exercises correctly 
without the books. Voice corrections are 
made and enunciation and pronunciation 
improved by requiring them to speak before 
the class. The play director says she can see 
the results of these exercises. 

It is interesting to note that at least one 
prominent businessman agrees with the 
necessity of personality development. At a 
recent meeting of business educators, the 
personnel manager of a large department 
store stressed three things that he, as an 
employer, would like for schools to teach 
their students—personality, responsibility, 
and honesty. He said he does not know how 
three such abstract things are to be taught, 
but he did know these three things are sorely 
lacking in young people today. — | 

In reporting these three things to the 
salesmanship class, one girl asked, “How 
are you going to teach us responsibility?” 
Frankly, I told the class I did not know. 
This same girl then asked, “Is that what you 
are trying to do when you give us assign- 
ments and problems and tell us ‘You are on 
your own’?” That, of course, is part of it. 

In trying to emphasize the second point, 
responsibility, a project was selected that 
had many desirable angles. The class elected 
to study and trim windows. Several days 
were spent in class discussing displays—their 
kinds, how to build, color harmony, design, 
importance of displays, and the problems 
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connected with window displays in _ par- 
ticular. 

Several prominent businessmen were con- 
tacted and their consent was obtained to use 
their windows and merchandise to build 
window displays. The businessmen were 
asked by the instructor to leave some ob- 
stacle in the way of the students assigned to 
their window, such as a dirty window, trash 
on the floor, changing background, and 
leaving merchandise in the window to be 
put away. 

This window trimming project was done 
in a town of 6,500 inhabitants in a rural 
community. Seven stores were used—two 
dry goods stores, one pharmacy, two variety 
stores, one hardware store, and one grocery 
store. 

The class was divided into groups of two, 
three, or four, depending upon the size and 
difficulty of the window. Each group was 
given a letter from the instructor to the 
businessman introducing the students and 
making arrangements for them to work in 
his window on a certain day at a certain time 
during the day. The students were scheduled 
to work at free periods or after school so that 
they were not taken from other classes. 

It was thoroughly impressed upon them 
that they could not leave a half-trimmed 
window, that they must finish what they 
started. My parting instructions were, “You 
are on your own.” 

Of the two dry goods stores used, one 
businessman told the students they were to 
display table linens in a variety of sizes, 
colors, and designs. The other businessman 
said, ““Decorate a ladies’ window.”’ The third 
dry goods store in our town was not con- 
tacted for the project because the class con- 
sidered their windows so well done they could 
not compete with them. The owner was 
disappointed that he was not asked to co- 
operate in the project. 

One variety store manager took the stu- 
dents to the stock room and had them mark 
the stock sheet for everything they used, 
including tooth paste, powders, brushes, 
shaving creams, nail polish, face powders, 
and face creams. The other variety store 
owner told the students to display toys and 
glassware, all in one small narrow window. 
He stood behind them the entire time saying, 
“I do not think I would put that there. Of 
course, it is your window and you can do as 
you like, but I believe I would put this one 
here.” After the students left he jammed a 
series of boxes and toys on the floor and in 
the background. 
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In checking with the merchants at the 
close of the day, the pharmacist said, “You 
know, ‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’”’ Fifteen minutes after the display 
was finished, merchandise was sold that was 
on display. Two days after the display was 
set up, the merchant had to go into the 
window to get goods to sell because the stock 
was depleted. 

The next day after the project was com- 
pleted the class spent the class period com- 
posing and writing a letter of appreciation 
and thanks to the merchants. The local 
newspaper carried a front page write-up on 
the project. 

Another day the class went to town in a 
body and later held a class discussion of 
each window. The students were very severe 
in their criticisms of each others work. Their 
criticisms, however, were of the bad points 
as well as the good; they gave praise where 
praise was due. 

One boy remarked, “I did not know there 
was so much work to just keeping windows 
attractive.” Another girl was heard to say, 
“There’s more work to that than you would 
think.” 

Have we placed more emphasis on one 
phase of salesmanship with which the usual 
salesperson has nothing to do? The business- 
men in the town do not think so. 

Have we done anything towards teaching 
responsibility? 


A War-Time Training Program 
(Continued from page 7) 


any administrative delays or difficulties. 
This plan would encourage students to work, 
not for grades, but for the job that lies ahead. 

Business teachers have an unusually good 
opportunity to motivate their students with 
the knowledge of what local businessmen 
require of their office employees. The teach- 
ers can survey the local offices and use their 
results as standards of accomplishment in 
their classes. They can arrange a part-time 
work program for students interested in 
office careers. By the right maneuvering, 
they can bring the business office into the 
classroom. Former graduates and successful 
businessmen are usually co-operative when 
invited to visit classes and give talks. We 
must vitalize our teaching and make it alive. 

We must cut the nonessentials and open 
new channels to fill jobs with better trained 
workers and follow through with the Navy 
idea—better jobs to those who know, better 
pay for better jobs well done, pedagogical 
drives for more and better education. 
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Our Traditional Accuracy Emphasis in Teaching 
Elementary Typewriting 


by 


Viola Du Frain 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri 





Our traditional accuracy em- 
phasis in teaching elementary 
typewriting is based on an inter- 
pretation of William Book’s theory 
of habit-formation as applied to 
typewriting in The Psychology of 
Skill,! published first in 1908 and 
later republished without context- 
ual changes in 1925, and Learning 
to Typewrite,? published in 1925. 
Book treated the learning of the 
stroking skill as the acquisition of 
a hierarchy of habits on two levels, 
the single-stroking and the pattern- 
stroking. He referred to these 
manipulative habits as the letter- 
association stage and the syllable and word- 
association stage. In addition to these ma- 
nipulative habits were the mental habits of 
control. Book’s conclusion, which was 
reached from time studies of beginners and 
experts, was that these two levels of habits 
developed simultaneously, but not at a fixed 
rate. An “accurate record of what each 
learner did while at the typewriter . . . was 
obtained by means of electrical connections 
between the machine and three Duprez 
markers writing upon a kymograph drum in 
such a way that everything the subject did 
on the machine was recorded. Every time he 
struck a letter, every time a word was fin- 
ished or the carriage returned for beginning a 
line, the fact was recorded so that the time 
consumed ...as well as the manner of its 
execution could be determined . . .”? He rec- 
ognized theoretically that the beginning stu- 
dent’s attention could profitably be shifted to 
pattern stroking before perfecting the single 
stroking, but not starting the full use of pat- 
tern stroking until the single-stroking habits 
are thoroughly learned. However, many of 
his statements might be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the student should master the single 
stroking before initiating pattern-stroking 
habits. His statements also stressed accuracy 
of key locations assumed to require a slow 


typing speed. 








First, Book’s philosophy of 
teaching made use of the much- 
quoted James’ principles of habit- 
formation: making the right start; 
never permitting an exception; al- 
ways aiming at accuracy and cor- 
rect technique. Book’s subjects 
were self-taught; he admits that a 
teacher might have prevented 
certain students’ blunders. He 
stressed the right start because of 
the physiological construction of 
the nerve cells: as the first path- 
way is cut, subsequent nervous 
currents will be directed. Each 
of these five steps must be fol- 
lowed with extreme care: (1) getting the 
copy; (2) an actual spelling or thinking of 
each letter to be made; (3) mentally locating 
it on the keyboard; (4) getting the proper 
finger to the key; and (5) again pronouncing 
the letter or initiating the final letter-making 
movement.‘ It was clearly Book’s opinion 
that the teacher should zealously guard every 
turning point in the letter-making move- 
ment and see that each part was made 
rather slowly. It was his view that much 
attention should be given to controlling the 
exact direction of each letter-making move- 
ment since studies showed that many errors 
of typists were due to the use of the wrong 
finger. Book was fully aware that a beginner 
might experience a surplus of initial move- 
ments. “Many purposeless motor discharges 
accompanied the writing, such as rigidity of 
the body, jerky and meaningless movements 
of the fingers and hands, all sorts of overflow 
movements, affecting various parts of the 
learner’s body. The learner’s energy could 
neither be released in the right amount nor 
advantageously directed. The following 
phrases are taken from the experimenter’s 
observations of Z in his earlier tests: ‘Ham- 
mers the keys, spells so loudly that he can 
be heard in all parts of the room, constantly 
wriggles about on his chair, lifts up the table 
with his knees, grits his teeth, trembles and 





‘William F. Book, The Psychology of Skill (New York City: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1925). 
*William F. Book, Learning to Typewrite (New York City: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1925). 


*Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 
‘The Psychology of Skill, op. cit., p. 31. 
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literally uses his whole body to write... 
The same was true of the other learners.’ ’” 
Book’s manner of dealing with these surplus 
initial movements was to try to avoid them 
rather than to accommodate the learning 
exercises to them. He recommended that 
the teachers caution the learner at the be- 
ginning of each practice period to go slowly 
enough to make all responses correct. 

Not incompatible with Book’s emphasis 
on the single-stroking movement and stress 
on acquiring correct finger locations, Coo- 
ver’s® analysis introduced a refined element 
of timing in the stroking concept, made in 
1915. Coover’s recommendation was a 
quick tiger-claw-like movement of the finger 
from the home key to the desired key and 
return, with two seconds of relaxation on the 
home keys between strokes. ‘This concept of 
quick stroking was not incompatible with 
Book’s analysis because a given slow speed 
of strokings a minute might be achieved by 
combining quick strokes with long intervals 
of rest between strokes. 

Book’s practical bias was for accuracy 
first. While he cautioned the learner not to 
be caught by the law of habit and “continue 
to work on a low plane,” yet he was more 
fearful that the learner would try to crowd 
ahead before the elementary habits were 
sufficiently mastered. ‘The learner should 
always practice with the highest order habits 
he can use, but he should also see to it that 
he does not try to go too fast. Book was 
aware that accuracy in details would not 
insure speed, and might even retard speed, 
yet his advice was to insist upon absolute 
accuracy at all times because absolute ac- 
curacy makes possible the use of the higher 
order habits. Book approved the custom of 
practicing most of the time for accuracy 
alone and only a small part of the time for 
speed, a custom then generally followed in 
schools. He approved of those who insisted 
upon accuracy first. Without setting any 
specific number of lessons for perfecting 
these elemental associations, he implies that 
the emphasis on accuracy first should be 
extensive as typewriting habits are slowly 
perfected. 

The interpretation of Book’s theory of 
habit-formation in typewriting led teachers 
and textbook writers to emphasize the mas- 
tery of single strokes, with stress on accuracy 
of key locations rather than technique of 
movements and a fast rate. While quick 
stroking received some attention, the speed 

‘The Psychology of Skill, op. cit., p. 98. 


*E. G. Wiese and J. 
H. M. Rowe Company, 1924), pp. ii and 1-6. 
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rate in continuity writing was slow in order 
to permit the beginner to make accurate key 
reaches. This concept of the correct begin- 
ning was emphasized to such an extent that 
the learner was virtually placed in a straight- 
jacket of procedures involving correct posi- 
tion before the machine, correct manner of 
reading copy, and correct manner of strok- 
ing. The learning situation was so guarded 
that the beginner was prevented from initial 
errors and thus permitted to make “perfect 
copy” typescripts. Habits were assumed to 
be set up by a few trials, hence, the need for 
restricting the habits to those which were 
desirable. The learning exercises were char- 
acterized by numerous repetitions of small 
learning units, with warning that the student 
must practice slowly and with conscious 
effort toward perfection of responses. Since 
habits were assumed to be fixed only after 
weeks and weeks of attentive repetitive 
practice, this kind of learning exercise was 
continued for several weeks. 

Criticisms of the traditional accuracy 
emphasis are also easy to find. One criticism 
is that a student becomes so accustomed to 
speeds under 200 strokes, or 40 words a 
minute, that he has difficulty in increasing 
his rate above that level. When he writes at 
this slower rate he is accurate, but when he 
increases his speed he is frustrated by his 
many errors. His habits, useful for writing 
accurately at a slow speed, prove to be handi- 
caps inhibiting his attempts to write at 
faster speeds. A second criticism is that the 
better academic students dislike typewriting 
because of the straight-jacket in which they 
are placed and because of the monotonous 
repetitions of short, meaningless learning 
units. 

The speed-accuracy emphasis of contem- 
porary methods of teaching elementary 
typewriting suggest some inadequacies in 
interpretation of modern psychology, in- 
adequacies caused by the theory of habit 
formation associated with the traditional 
accuracy emphasis. When current type- 
writing textbooks are analyzed in terms of 
(1) introductory learning of the keyboard, 
(2) unit of copy material, (3) length of writ- 
ing interval, (4) accuracy goals; and (5) 
speed goals, the disagreements and diver- 
gencies are apparent. If one is correct in 
assuming that some one of the psychologies 
of learning best accounts for the phenomena 
of learning, a clarification of the issues in 
teaching typewriting is obviously needed. 


E. Coover, The Wiese-Coover Kinesthetic Method of Learning Touch Typing (Baltimore, Maryland: The 
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Business Interests of Students in Small Business Classes 


Donald R. Roberts 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Madigan Convalescent Hospital 
Fort Lewis, Washington 


One out of every ten students who have 
come into our classes in the organization 
and operation of small business have been 
interested in organizing and operating a 
grocery store; one in thirteen want to operate 
a service station; one in twenty-six want to 
operate a restaurant or a tavern. 

Table I shows a tabulation of the specific 
business interests of 315 student-patients 
enrolled in our classes during a period of ten 
months. These figures are a careful tabula- 
tion from interviews with each new enrollee 
in the class, and this should be of interest to 
those who plan such a course in their schools. 
The spade work of classes in small business 
has been done by the convalescent hospitals. 
As the program of those hospitals draws to 
an end, there is beginning to be indications 
that high schools and colleges wish to offer 
such a course patterned after the experiences 
of those who presented courses in the con- 
valescent hospitals. 

Table I lists ninety-three specific busi- 
nesses that were of interest to the students 
in our program. ‘The largest single tabula- 
tion was of those students who had no spe- 
cific interest but sensed the value’of such a 
course and wished to obtain a broader under- 
standing of business. 

Our classes have been a part of what is 
termed “educational reconditioning.” Offi- 
cially, the mission of reconditioning is stated 
thus: “The purpose of the reconditioning 
program is to accelerate the return to duty 
of convalescent soldiers in the highest state 
of physical and mental efficiency consistent 
with their capacities and the type of duty to 
which they will be assigned. If the soldier 
is disqualified for further military service, 
the reconditioning program must provide 
for the return to civilian life, conditioned to 
the highest possible degree of physical fit- 
ness, well oriented in the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and prepared to adjust success- 
fully to social and vocational pursuits. The 
mission is accomplished by a co-ordinated 
program of educational reconditioning, physi- 
cal reconditioning, and occupational therapy. 

“Educational reconditioning is the process 


of exciting, stimulating, and activating the 
minds of convalescent patients through edu- 
cation, orientation, and information, thereby 
encouraging mental attitudes conducive to 
health and normal activity.””! 


SMALL BUSINESS INTERESTS 
of 315 Student-Patients 

at Madigan Convalescent Hospital 
Fort Lewis, Washington 


Not indicated ........ 92 Insurance...:......... ] 
Automotive industry... 2 Ice Cream Shop....... 1 
Auto mechanical....... 3 Jewelry.............. 2 
Appliances............ 3 Liquor, package....... 3 
ee a ere 3 
Advertising Films...... 1 Lunch Counter........ 1 
Agriculture Agent...... L Mas Order....:...... 1 
Bakery, wholesale.....1 Meat................ 6 
Bicycle Shop.......... eee 1 
Brick..............-.. 1 Meat, wholesale....... 1 
Barber Shop. .... eee er 1 
Body, Fender, Paint... 1 Night Club........... 4 
Bus Route...... ... 1 Oil, wholesale......... 3 
Bakery, retail...... fl Rees ewe... 6... s. 2 
meee Dewen.......... | Biaseer............. 3 
Bowling Alley......... ee 1 
eee, a, 1 
oT eee ... 5 Produce, wholesale... . 1 
err ll 1 
Se 1 Plasties.... dapate cia ae 
aes Se eee 1 
Contracting. 1 Photography.......... 2 
Confectionery... . . eo. re 1 
Dry Cleaning......... 6 PhotoShop........... ] 
Dairy Products........ 3 Processed foods....... 1 
Dried Fruit... .. _ 2 Betemeet........... 12 
Dune Store. .......... 1 Refrigeration.......... 1 
Dry Goods....... OF ee 1 
Diaper Service. . .. ~ S Bee ealte...........8 
ee rire 3 
Electrical Supplies. 1 Summer Resort....... 2 
Electrical Work. ... 1 Service Station........24 
Farm Improvement. . 1 Skating Rink......... ] 
Farming......... CG Sonal Loan........... 1 
Furniture, retail ; et wee............ 2 
Fur Farm....... SS. Pere rere 1 
Feed and Seed......... 1 Sporting goods........ 3 
Fish Market..... 2 B BOG... ccc sces B 
re 2 Tavern........ ee 
> ee 30 Tourist Camp......... 2 
OS Pee 7 Tpestse......... ee 
re: a | ere? 2 
General merchandise te AR eee 1 
Mardwate............. 4 Used Cars............ 1 
Hatchery..... wicere © Wey beme......5.. 3 
Hardware, wholesale... 1 Watkins Products..... 1 
International Harvester 1 Water Softening....... 1 


TABLE I 


1War Department Technical Manual 9-290. Educational Reconditioning, Advance Copy, p. 2. 
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In order to set up our educational recon- 
ditioning program a survey of subject in- 
terests was conducted among the first 500 
patients to come into the hospital. The re- 
sult of that survey is shown in Table II. 
Since our hospital was to have 1,500 beds we 
multiplied that figure by 5.4 per cent who 
were interested in classes in small business 
and found that our schedule would have to 
accommodate about eighty students in this 
subject. Something must have been amiss 
in our survey, or else the students in the 
class found it so interesting that they “sold” 
it to their friends, because the enrollment 
went up as high as 140, necessitating eight 
sections of the class. 


SUBJECT INTERESTS OF FIRST 500 PATIENTS 
Madigan Convalescent Hospital 
Fort Lewis, Washington 
Per Cent 


eee eae eee 17.2 
N.S cov arniminenaycanmibanes 14.2 
I Ss srs is So ace or nse eae Qed Ba 10.2 
iss bikes os aieereee 10.0 
Electricity and Radio. ..............60.... 7.2 
ER esl oats astitts b.e whe ale nei wa esa At 5.6 
Ne 6s ete ts.-o dcnniiolircanh, an etitelemieia cae 5.6 
NIE IN Sooo a 5.0 0 pacorireanowielenh’s sive 
EE ee re Tree 4.6 
NE 0 520.6.5 6:5 binta ana a bdd ea NATO eS 4.4 
PI oS ucaseansabivnacsenmeewasa: eae 
ee Perrrrrrrr rr es ee ee ee ee ee 2.6 
Ee ee ee ee ee 2.2 
ee er ree ee 2.0 
ere ee pee er 1.8 
Eo xiiu bi akhon nner Mab awa eae 1.4 
eres ere et ee 2.6 
TABLE Il 


Our course has centered about the USAFI 
texts Organization and Operation of Small 
Business, which are reprints of a standard 
textbook.?- We counted ourselves lucky to 
have this text readily available, because the 
Army’s interest in this course developed so 
rapidly that there would not have been time 
to write and print a suitable text. 

In order to round out our course we have 
drawn heavily on films dealing with business 
and salesmanship. We have obtained ex- 
cellent pamphlets for distribution to every 
student. The pamphlets we have used were 
from the National Cash Register Co., Dun 
& Bradstreet, Better Business Bureau, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

During the last few months much new 
material has been written in this field, and 
our library has obtained new books as they 
came out, so that our students have had 


additional material in which to look for 
answers to their own problems. Anyone 
now starting a course in small business will 
find much supplementary material of value. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has issued a series of nineteen books 
on the organization and operation of specific 
businesses. These are: Metal Working Shop, 
Small Sawmill, Automobile Repair Shop, 
Retail Bakery, Beauty Shop, Building Con- 
tracting, Drug Store, Electrical Appliances 
and Radio Shop, Grocery Store, Painting and 
Decorating Contracting, Real Estate and In- 
surance Brokerage, Shoe Repair, Restaurants, 
Dry Cleaning, Filling Stations, Laundries, 
Hardware Stores, Heating and Plumbing, 
Apparel, Variety, and General Merchandise 
Stores. We have had copies of these publica- 
tions for free distribution, but the superin- 
tendent of documents also has the series for 
sale. The individual books cost from 35 
cents to 50 cents, and we have found they 
were well prepared and illustrated. 

Another worth-while publication of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce that we 
have given our students is their “Check List 
for Establishing a Retail Business.” It is a 
free publication. 

It has been my desire in presenting these 
statistics and suggestions that anyone or- 
ganizing a course in small business will be 
able to profit by our experiences in offering a 
course that has been considered one of the 
most popular in the Educational Recondi- 
tioning Program. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is now 
available in a new second edition. It is de- 
signed for use in a collegiate methods course 
or as a personal reference book for bookkeep- 
ing teachers. 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. ; 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 











*Bernard A. Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson, Business Principles and Management (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 


Co., 1940). 
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Methods Courses for Prospective High School 





by 


Huntsville, Texas 





The first requisite in order to be able to 
teach is that the teacher himself know the 
subject. If he does and has certain per- 
sonality qualifications, the method of pres- 
entation will usually take care of itself. 

There are many things other than subject 
matter and personality, however, which any 
teacher of business administration will find 
helpful if he is to give his best to the students 
and in turn get the most from them. These 
things can, in a large measure, be learned in 
a methods course. 

Such a methods course should allow the 
student to become an explorer. It must, to 
a large extent, be factual, but if properly 
directed the student will enlarge his own 
vision, and, if he has not already done so, 
he will learn in this course how the various 
subjects which he may be called upon to 
teach are interrelated and how each fits into 
certain phases of work in the business world. 
He must be made aware of the fact that 
learning has to continue after college classes 
are completed. 

Current magazines and personal experi- 
ences should be used to animate methods 
texts. Students should be instilled with the 
desire to learn things for themselves. Teach- 
ers often do too much for the students. 

The following is a suggested outline of 
requirements for a _ three-semester-hour 
course to be taught to college students of 
business administration if they intend to 
teach: 


I. Notebook Kept by Each Student Should Contain 
the Following Sections 
A. Equipment of the commercial teacher 
1. Personal qualifications 
2. Vocational training 
3. Credentials 
4. Professional associations 
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B. 


C. 


D. 


Business Teachers 


Sources of information and visual aids for the 
teacher 
1. Lists of magazines useful to the busi- 
ness teacher 
2. Publishers of texts for business classes 
3. Concerns publishing literature avail- 
able for use in business classes—house 
organs and manuals 
. Manufacturers of business machines 
. Sources from which contest materials 
may be secured 
6. Sources from which visual aids may be 
secured 
7. Miscellaneous 


4 
5 


Out-of-class activities which the business 
administration department might sponsor or 
help to sponsor 
Supervision and guidance 
1. Relationship of supervision to teach- 
ing 
a. Supervision of the teacher 
b. Supervision of the student 
2. Guidance and the extent to which it 
can be given 
a. In selecting courses 
b. In planning for the future 
c. Methods of securing employ- 
ment 


¢. Commercial curriculums for the high schools 


of the state—year in which each course is 
offered, i. e., freshman, sophomore, junior, or 
senior; time spent in each course 


. Section on each of the following, including 


one daily lesson plan for each subject. The 
lesson plan should include the name of the 
text used, the author, and the specific ref- 
erence in it 

1. Advertising 

2. Bookkeeping 

3. Business English 

4. Commercial arithmetic 

5. Commercial geography 

6. Commercial law 

7. Consumership 

8. Economics 
9. Junior business training 
10. Occupations 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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I'm Getting Fed Up 


by 


Ernest A. May 
Riverside High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In the March, 1946, issue of THE BALANCE SHEET we published an article 
entitled “I’m Getting Fed Up’”’ by Mr. May. Many comments were received as 
a result of this article. Since apparently there are many teachers who feel that 
there is merit to some of Mr. May’s contentions, we are quoting below some of 
the remarks in the letters that the author received. 


From New York: “Congratulations on your article 
in THe BaLance Sueet! It is refreshing to hear a 
teacher speak out good and loud. I, too, have suffered 
with the usual drivel heard at most conventions. It is 
about time that the classroom teacher made himself 
heard.” 


From Colorado: “I enjoyed reading your article 
in the March issue of THe BaLaNce Sueet. Your 
article was well written, and oh, how true. I have gone 
to conventions for more than ten years. It’s mostly the 
same thing over and over. It is not limited to com- 
mercial sections either. Social science groups are largely 
cursed with the same type of speaker or speakers. One 
can learn more by reading some good professional 
periodicals, and visiting good ‘going’ business concerns. 
Yours for some ‘atomic’ changes in teachers’ conven- 
tions.” 


From Illinois: ‘““More power to you! I just read 
your article in the March issue of THe BALANCE SHEET. 
I sat through a session last Friday morning that I am 
sure was worse than any you ever heard—or I really 
pity you. Something must be done about the meetings 
we are expected to attend. I expect to attend one next 
week that has always been above the average—Illinois 
Vocational Association. I hope I will not be disap- 
pointed. Again I want to congratulate you on the 
article mentioned previously.” 





From Wisconsin: “I well recall the speech which 
. . « gave us a couple of years ago. I do wish we could 
get some steam behind your idea here in Wisconsin as 
it relates to the commercial section. If those officers 
do not wish to put on a really good program, I suggest 
that . . . confer with you and others next fall toward 
the end that we will have really outstanding commer- 
cial meetings in Milwaukee, perhaps twice a year.” 


From Pennsylvania: “Your article in the March, 
1946, issue of THe BALANCE SHEET interested me so 
much that I am prompted to write to congratulate you 
for writing it. Please know that college teachers feel as 
strongly as you do on the question of conventions and 
meetings. I have often tried to excuse some of the 
speeches on the ground that, being an older teacher, J 
should try to remember that the younger ones have not 
heard the same thing so many times as I have; but that 
excuse is not always sufficient. While you are talking 
about the inanity of some of the meetings, why not 
include the inadequacy of some of the articles printed 
in some of the commercial magazines? I feel that you 
should not confine your criticism of speakers to those 
coming from colleges and universities. Some of the 
principals, supervisors, and even superintendents have 
made some very poor speeches. You are right in placing 
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the blame on the program committee. No matter where 
the blame, I congratulate you on starting a campaign to 
improve commercial education meetings.” 


From Illinois: “As one of the 90 per cent of your 
fellow commercial teachers who are ‘fed up’ I wish to 
congratulate you on your article in Tue BaLance 
Sueet of March, 1946. You have my whole-hearted 
approval in your viewpoint. I have found within my 
experiences that the only thing conventions are good 
for is a ‘pep talk at the half.’ It is a place to meet friends 
and colleagues and a place to receive reassurance of the 
value of the work you are doing. The real purpose of 
the convention is usually lost in the stereotyped routine 
that is so common. You do not come from a convention 
with any new tools that you did not take with you, and 
you do not even know the tools that you did take with 
you any better. Along this same line of observation, I 
feel that many of the magazine articles could be criti- 
cized in the same way as the conventions. No longer are 
magazine articles heralds of progress. Our periodicals 
are being filled with articles by people who write merely 
for the prestige that they will receive from having 
another article published. Thereby, many of our de- 
partmental magazines are losing their value. Month 
after month you have the same material rehashed by 
someone who is ‘just writing.’ I believe that this field, 
as well as that of conventions, needs to be reorganized. 
It is only through articles like your recent one that any 
progress can be made. I felt your suggestions for im- 
provement were very good, and I know it set many of 
us to thinking.” 


From Ohio: “A March issue of THe BALaNnce 
SHEET came into my possession and I just read your 
article, ‘I’m Getting Fed Up.’ I wish to compliment 
you on your article. I belong to several school organi- 
zations and have always felt the same way as you do. 
I have so expressed myself in the meetings, but never 
put it in print. You state that the thought-provoking, 
inspiring meetings would rate as low as 10 per cent. If 
you ever have the opportunity to attend the .. . 
Convention, I think you will change your figure a little 
by leaving off the 1 before the 0.” 


From Pennsylvania: “Your article, ‘I’m Getting 
Fed Up,’ in Tue BaLance SHEET, is about the best 
thing I have read in twenty years. Being a teacher of 
bookkeeping and accounting and having had extensive 
experience in business offices and with accounting firms, 
I have been fed up with meetings and discussions con- 
ducted by theorists who lack practical experience. They 
delight in cooking up new names, methods, procedures, 
etc. They waste the time and insult the intelligence of 
experienced teachers. They are a source of confusion 
to the beginning teachers, . , . The business teachers in 
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our school wish to join me in complimenting you for 
expressing such practical views. Most of us have had 
twenty-five years in the classroom. We think the 
function of the high school is to teach basic principles. 
These have been established for commercial subjects. 
The many meetings we have been subjected to have 
wound up just where they started from, with nothing 
accomplished. We believe that superintendents, as- 
sociates, supervisors, and professors of education 
methods and the curriculum makers should be forced 
back into the classroom for a year at least for re- 
fresher experience in teaching a modern class of 45 or 
50. To me, the average school administrator is just 
like a big manufacturer who never visits the shops to 
find out just how an article is made, or the rate or 
quality of the output. We need administrators with 
outside experience and classroom experience. I am 
sure your article is endorsed by the majority of expe- 
rienced teachers, and hope you have received many 
letters such as this one.” 


From Florida: “Your article, ‘I’m Getting Fed 
Up,’ that appeared in the March issue of Tue BALANCE 
SHEET expresses my sentiments exactly in regard to 
half-baked programs at teachers’ conventions. ... I 
intend to attempt for our meeting in April, 1947, such 
a program as you suggest. May I enlist your aid?” 


From Idaho: “After reading your interesting 
article, ‘I’m Getting Fed Up,’ in the March issue of 
THE BaLANcE SueEet, I decided to take the liberty of 
writing to you because your article expressed very well 
one of my favorite complaints in regard to teachers’ 
conventions.” 


In Mr. May’s original article he suggested the fol- 
lowing remedies: 


“Is there a remedy? I believe there is, but it will take 
a lot of pressure to bring it about in most sections. 
I think that every person who is asked to participate 
in the development of such programs is sincere and 
honest and anxious to present something worth while. 
But our present heavy program of responsibilities makes 
this ‘extra’ assignment arduous rather than chal- 
lenging. Usually the busiest individuals are asked to 
undertake this kind of work, which may or may not 
be wise. The line of least resistance is to ‘copy’ the 
forms of previous programs. Write a few letters to 
prospective speakers, and the job is done. 


“My contention is that no teachers should be asked 
to write out a convention program besides having their 
other regular work. They should be given a week or a 
few days of free time at least. (Paid executive secre- 
taries for the state organizations usually make up the 
general programs, but teachers from the classrooms 
are asked to organize the sectional programs.) Bring in 
substitutes to do the regular work of the committee 
members and then let them devote eight hours a day to 
carefully mapping a program. Maybe their first day 
should be in March (planning for a fall program), a 
second in April, and their final get-together in May, so 
that everything will be in readiness before the close of 
the school year. Spaced in this manner, they would 
have opportunity to study the ideas proposed, to gather 
ideas from fellow teachers, and to correspond with any 
outsiders who might be desirable. Certainly if the 
convention program is going to be good enough to take 
the time of 200 or 300 teachers (I am thinking of our 
commercial section now), members of the committee 
should have time when they are fresh, vital, and in- 
terested to lay the plans. These hurried meetings at 
4:15 in the afternoon when everybody is exhausted from 
the day’s work are likely to continue producing the 
deadly types of meetings that I have been attending 
for thirty years. 
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“There are two things that I believe could enliven 
meetings for commercial teachers, but that are utilized 
only on the rarest occasions. First: I believe that panels 
of teachers who have had much good experience could 
bring such live, virile material to the group that we 
would be thrilled and surprised. For instance, five 
bookkeeping teachers, touching upon techniques used 
in putting across their subject—each taking a different 
phase—could give the group something really to go 
back home and try. Who knows better the things which 
succeed and which fail than the teacher who is doing 
these things? Why have a speaker from a college who 
shares our problems only to a minor degree? True, 
these speakers can make contributions, but why 
doesn’t somebody tell them just how to organize that 
experience or knowledge so as to make it possible for 
the secondary teacher to absorb it and adopt it? 

“Second: If the convention is being held ina large city, 
as is true with most state conventions, arrangements 
for visits to some of the larger offices are certainly highly 
appropriate for a commercial group. We have tried it 
here, and that is one of the programs that found con- 
siderable favor. Large numbers of commercial teachers, 
unfortunately, have never worked in offices and know 
little about the jobs that their students are preparing 
to accept. A knowledge of the whole picture enables 
them to understand better what needs to be emphasized 
and which portions of their subject material might be 
omitted or quickly disposed of as incidental.” 














Methods Courses for 
Prospective High School Teachers 
(Continued from page 16) 


11. Office practice 
12. Salesmanship 
13. Shorthand 
14. Stenography 
15. Typewriting 


G. A complete course outline for one semester 
for one course—assignment, aim, and, in 
general, how the aim is to be accomplished 
each day 


H. A research paper on the methods of teaching 
one particular business subject—this paper 
should include the best methods of approach; 
outside aids and interests, such as visiting 
business concerns; materials to be used and 
sources from which they may be secured; the 
types of testing to be employed and how the 
tests may be utilized to improve instruction; 
etc.—these papers, if time permits and the 
class is not too large, should be presented for 
general class discussion 


I. Miscellaneous 


II. Daily Research Problems, Outside Readings, and 
Written Assignments Made To Fit the Outline 
of the Notebook 


III. Class Lectures and Discussions 
A. Pertaining to each subject covered by the 
notebook outline 


B. Pertaining to business organization and the 
ways in which business courses prepare stu- 
dents to fit into different types of work 


IV. Demonstration Lessons, with Class Discussions 
and Analyses of the Methods and Materials 


Used 
Df lence beet 





for TYPING TESTS 





for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“2 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 


Guaranteed for 





one year 


(21% inch dial) 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 
price. It is made with a plastic case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





* 


Distributed by 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., 345 Broadway, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 


536 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Ohio Officers Elected 


At the meeting of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association in Columbus 
on April 27, 1946, Gladys 
Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, was 
elected president. The 
other officers elected at 
that time were: — vice- 
president, Harm Harms, 
Capitol University, Co- 
lumbus; secretary-treas- 
urer, Esther Anderson, 
Toledo University, To- 
ledo. 

Inez Wells of Ohio 
State University, Colum- 
bus, was appointed editor of the state bulle- 
tin. Doris Sponseller, Ohio University, 
Athens, was appointed business manager of 
the bulletin. The new membership chair- 
man is Carl Hutchens, High School, Wapa- 
koneta. The following are the officers of the 
three sectional meetings: vocational section, 
chairman, John McCreery, High School, 
Newark; secretary, Mrs. Mary Hauser, 
Libby High School, Toledo; nonvocational 
section, chairman, Erma Longshore, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Edith B. Given, High School, New Concord; 
teacher-training section, chairman, H. M. 
Doutt, University of Akron, Akron; secre- 
tary, Marguerite Acord, High School, Kings- 
ton. 

The next convention is scheduled for the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, on April 
19, 1947. 





Gladys Bahr 


Opportunities for Veterans 

The American Council on Public Affairs 
has published a bulletin of information 
which provides a guide to authoritative 
sources of information on employment aid, 
career guidance, and education for veterans. 
Copies of this bulletin can be obtained from 
the Veterans Information Bureau, American 
Council of Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, Washington 8, D. C. 
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Dawson Appointed at Hattiesburg 


Effective in Septen- === 
ber, C. C. Dawson be- 
came the new head of 
the department of com- 
merce and business ad- 
ministration, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 
Mr. Dawson is a gradu- 
uate of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, 
Bowling-Green, Ken- 
tucky, and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. He 
obtained his Master’s 
degree from George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. He has 
also attended New York University, New 
York City, and Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He has completed almost 
enough work at the University of Kentucky 
for a Doctor’s degree. 

Mr. Dawson has taught in many high 
schools in Virginia, Kentucky, and ‘Tennes- 
He was a summer teacher in Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, and since 1932 
he has served as chairman of the department 
of business of Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky. 











C. C. Dawson 


see, 


New Jersey Officers 

At a meeting of the New Jersey Business 
Education Association on May 4, Thomas 
A. Sullivan, High School, Atlantic City, was 
elected president. The other officers and 
members of the executive committee elected 
at that time are as follows: vice-president, 
Rosa Seally, Senior High School, New Bruns- 
wick; secretary, George E. Pontz, Columbia 
High School, Maplewood; treasurer, William 
Zimmerman, High School, Morristown; Al- 
bert D. Angell, Jr., West Side High School, 
Newark; Spencer B. Ames, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Junior High School, Elizabeth; Mrs. 
Ann Scholl Bain, Neptune High School, 
Ocean Grove; Bert Card, Orange High 


School, Orange. | 
Df lccce i het 


Four Appointments at Bloomsburg 




















J. Frank Dame W. E. Landis 


President Harvey A. Andruss of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, has announced the appointment of four 
new members of the faculty of the rapidly- 
growing department of business education. 
These four men are as follows: Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, William E. Landis, Charles H. Hen- 
rie, and Alden J. Danks. 

In view of the recent illness of Professor 
William C. Forney, director of the depart- 
ment, Dr. Dame has been named acting 
director. Dr. Dame was formerly head of 
the business education department of Upper 
Darby High School, Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, and for three years he was head of 
the department of business education of 
Divisions I to LX, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. For the past eight years 
he has taught classes at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and during the 
past year served as director of business edu- 
cation in that school. At present he is a 
member of the executive board of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association and 
has been active in many other professional 
groups. Dr. Dame’s Doctorate degree was 
obtained from Temple University. 

Professor Landis is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, The 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, had 
its summer initiation on July 12. Mrs. Zeb 
B. Vance, Mercer College, Macon, Georgia, 
and T. Carl Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
were the initiates. Following the initiation, 
there was a banquet at Jefferson Roof, at 
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C. H. Henrie 


A. J. Danks 


He taught in the Hershey Industrial School, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, for eight years and 
served as head of the department of business 
education. His Master’s degree was obtained 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He was commis- 
sioned as an officer in the Army and was in 
charge of training programs in several Army 
schools. Mr. Landis later served with the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute and was an 
instructor on the faculty of the Army Uni- 
versity at Shrivenham, England. 


Mr. Henrie is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Until 
recently he was supervisor of distributive 
education of the public schools of York, 
Pennsylvania. For several years he also 
taught schools in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. His Master’s degree was obtained 
from Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Danks was formerly head of the busi- 
ness department of Milton High School, 
Milton, Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania, and he obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


at Greensboro 


which Dr. E. R. Browning, head of the de- 
partment of business education, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, and a member of the summer fac- 
ulty of The Woman’s College, was the 
speaker. Dr. Browning, who was on the 
staff of the American Army universities, 
spoke about his experiences with emphasis 
on the implications of Army training. 
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Recently adopted in 
Des Moines 












Available with 
WORKBOOK 


and 


TESTS 





A teachers’ manual is 
furnished to teachers 
using the book. 


Dodd’s 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is to develop an effective 
understanding of basic principles of economics so that the student will be a 
more intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish these 
objectives, it is necessary to develop general economic intelligence. One 
phase of developing economic intelligence is to point out some of the economic 
fallacies or mistakes. The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical prob- 
lems of economics that only remotely affect the individual. However, the author 
does present very vividly the effects of some of the more important international 
problems of economics, such as those affecting money and exchange, the effects 
of tariffs on international trade, and the effects of world-wide cartels. These are 
all international problems which have a direct effect on every consumer, wage 
earner, and citizen. Therefore they have a place in this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New E. C. T. A. Officers 


On April 17-20 the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association held its forty-ninth 
annual convention in the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. Raymond C. Goodfellow 
of Newark, New Jersey, presided over the 
meeting. The meeting was highly successful 
with a large attendance and one of the larg- 
est membership enrollments in recent years. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Dr. Edward Donoho, president, 
Strayer College, Baltimore, Maryland; vice- 
president, Mrs. Charlotte D. Chickering, 
Jamaica High School, New York City; ex- 
ecutive board member, Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Western High School, Baltimore; 
Maryland. 

Officers and executive board members who 
continue in office include: secretary, Bernard 
A. Shilt, supervisor of commercial education, 
Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts; Sanford L. Fisher, president, The 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. 
J. Frank Dame, business education depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City; 
George E. Mumford, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and the 
retiring president, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
who will serve as past president and ex- 
officio member of the board. 

The arrangements committee for the con- 
vention included chairman, Saul Wolpert; 
assistant chairman, Mrs. Ethelyn L. Lelash; 
honorary chairman, Nathaniel Altholz; Clare 
Betz; Solomon C. Steinfeld; Harold Baron; 
Mrs.. Helen M. McConnell; Mrs. Catherine 
B. Dwyer; and Joseph Gruber. 

The 1947 convention will be held on April 
2, 3, 4, and 5 in the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts on the fiftieth anniversary. 





E.C.T. A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; Mrs. Edward Chickering, vice-president; 
Edmond S. Donoho, president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer. Standing, left to right: board 
members Raymond C. Goodfellow: George E. Mumford; J. Frank Dame; Mrs. Frances Doub 
North; Sanford L. Fisher; James R. Meehan; Lloyd H. Jacobs, program director for the 1947 


convention. 








What Business Expects of the Beginner 
On Friday, April 26, there was an inter- 
esting conference on the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University. It was a business 
students’ conference sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Area Business Educators Association. 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, director of the School 
of Secretarial Science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, is the president 
of this Association. 

During the morning session an address 
was given entitled “Finding One’s First 
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Job” by Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director of 
placement, Northwestern University. Then 
there were six discussion groups on “‘Person- 
ality,” “Businesslike Appearance,” “Basic 
Skills,” “Adequate Educational Back- 
ground,” “Ability to Meet the Public,” and 
“Desire to Advance.” A business teacher 
served as chairman of each group and a 
student delegate served as leader of each 
discussion. There was a report and a sum- 
mary of the discussions of the various groups 
presented by the student leaders. 
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General 
Business 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in junior high 
schools or senior high schools. This course is sometimes also known as intro- 


duction to business, business principles, or everyday business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical business 
information that is useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. 
It provides an understanding of fundamental business practices and the rela- 


tions between business and society. The student is taught how to use business 


services. 
yu | 
Through this course the student gets a basic background for the further study (e-ye 
of other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic or foundation course in ‘lumi 
the business education program. It will help students to determine their apti- Curse 
ntai 


tudes, abilities, and interests in the business field. 


The content of this book is basically in accord with the objectives of general 
education. It is, therefore, suitable for a required or elective course for all 
students but is particularly recommended for the first course for business stu- 


dents. 


SoutTH-WESTERN PUBLISH! 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISO 





NEW and IMPROVED EDITION 
of a SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition 
of GENERAL BUSINESS, the authors have devoted 
their attention in the fifth edition to refinements in 
presentation, simplification of difficult topics, elimina- 
tion of out-of-date or unnecessary material, addition of 
new and important topics, reorganization of subject 
matter, and the bringing of old subject matter up to 
date. For example, the new postal note, which is a use- 
ful method of transmitting payments, is introduced. 
New methods of transmitting telegrams, a new form of 
telegraphic message, and the latest methods of counting 
words in a telegram are included. The latest postal 
regulations are included along with the new zone 
numbers in cities. Deductions from pay rolls are dis- 
cussed in the budgeting and record keeping sections. 


Throughout this entire book you will be impressed with 
the simplicity, the completeness, the accuracy, and the 
smoothness. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
pictures, business forms, and charts. 





EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


Each unit is divided into lessons that are called parts. 
With each of these lessons (or parts) there are the fol- 


Yu have a choice of a 


(e-year volume or a brief 


‘lume for a one-semester lowing types of exercise and problem material: (a) Im- 
(urse. The brief volume proving Your Business Vocabulary, to help the student 
intains the first six units. understand what he is studying; (b) Reading Check 


List, which is a list of questions to determine whether 

the student understands what he has read; (c) Activities 

and Projects, which require writing, investigating, 

problem solving, and reports in order to apply the prin- 

ciples that have been studied; and (d) General Business 

Problems, which are written problems requiring prac- 

tical applications, many of which include applied busi- 

C ness arithmetic. At the end of each unit there are special 
Hi N G O . summary review questions called Testing Your Business 
Understanding. In the longer units these review ques- 

tions are also included at the ends of groups of some of 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


w 


The questions answered below are ones submitted 
by teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will at- 
tempt to answer any questions submitted. 


w 


Should error analysis charts be used in 
the teaching of typewriting? 

Error analysis charts, like many other 
teaching devices, are useful aids in type- 
writing instruction. They serve several pur- 
poses: (1) They force the student to do 
accurate proofreading by requiring specific 
information to be classified and recorded; 
(2) They provide a clear, visual record of 
the typist’s control and show him, in com- 
pact form, the exact nature and quantity of 
the errors being made; (3) They provide 
cumulative records which may be used for 
purposes of analysis, comparison, or as the 
basis of selecting remedial materials and 
procedures. Just how they are used depends 
largely upon the individual teacher. 

Past experience has revealed two notice- 
able weaknesses in the use of error analysis 
charts: (1) An excessive amount of time is 
wasted in making the necessary entries; and 
(2) No follow-up or “use” is made of the 
information recorded. It must be remem- 
bered that error charts are basically teaching 
aids and, as such, should aid teaching; their 
primary purpose is to make possible more 
intelligent remedial practice by helping the 
student select meaningful drill materials and 
procedures. Unless typists are taught that 
the real value of error charts lies in the use 
made of the information recorded thereon, 
there is little gained by requiring him to 
make detailed entries. Without intelligent 
application, error charts amount to nothing 
more than mere “busy-work.” There is no 
time for wasteful activity in typewriting. 


How valuable are warm-up drills in the 
teaching of typewriting? 

Unless the typist can identify a definite 
meaning in a drill, regardless of its classifi- 
cation, no real purpose is served and little 
is gained by the activity. When typists are 
taught to recognize a definite value in writ- 
ing them, warm-up drills can be an invalu- 
able part of all typewriting practice. The 
responsibility for developing the proper at- 
titude toward drills lies with the teacher. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING provides intensive pre-employment 
training in the basic information and skills 
that are required for clerical positions in 
government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and 
workbook) with the accompanying tests, is 
designed for a final intensive drive to prepare 
students to take jobs in business and to pass 
civil service examinations for clerks, typists, 
and stenographers. 


The course covers such topics as arithmetic, 
grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, 
business letter writing, filing, typing, and busi- 
ness information of a general nature. The 
student is given specific training in taking 
employment tests of the short answer type 
that are used for business and civil service 
examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 


New Michigan Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 





On Tuesday, July 23, Kappa Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Delta Pi Epsilon is a graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

Those who officiated at the installation 


were: president, Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; Dr. 
J. M. Hanna, Western Michigan College of 
Education; Dr. Estelle Popham, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina; and Dr. 
Irene Place, University of Michigan. 

r Dr. J. M. Trytten of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, was elected 
faculty sponsor. The officers of the new 
chapter are as follows: president, James R. 
Taylor, University of Michigan; vice-presi- 
dent, Jean Brown, Bay City High School, 
Bay City; corresponding secretary, Wanda 
Walker, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte; 
recording secretary, Frances Sadoff, Ann 
Arbor High School, Ann Arbor; treasurer, 
C. D. Reincke, Dearborn High School, Dear- 
born; historian, Dorothy Lunger, Baldwin 
High School, Birmingham. 





Besides the officers who were installed, 
the following members were also initiated: 
Berenice Dowdle, Battle Creek High School, 
Battle Creek; Kate Sibley, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck; Gertrude Mur- 
ray, Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti; Edith 
Erikson, Michigan State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti; Geraldine Turner, Port Huron 
High School, Port Huron; Phila McIntyre, 
Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron; 
Ruth Engstrom, Kingsford High School, 
Iron Mountain; Samuel Kopp, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn; Helen Walter, 
Lansing Eastern High School, Lansing; 
Hollis Powell, Roosevelt High School, Wy- 
andotte; Arnold Schneider, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Purl Wark, 
Croswell High School, Croswell. 

Dean J. B. Edmonson represented the 
School of Education and Assistant Dean 
Herbert F. Taggart represented the School 
of Business Administration. 

The picture above shows the members of 
the new chapter and those who participated 
in the installation ceremony. 








Pi Omega Pi in California 
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Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, lo- 
cated at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California, has finished 
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a very successful academic year under the 
leadership of Dr. E. G. Blackstone, spon- 
sor of the Chapter. The picture at left shows 
the members of Alpha Tau Chapter. 

The Chapter met each month, at which a 
guest speaker brought special messages of 
interest to business teachers. The project 
for the year consisted of a study of the sub- 
ject, “What Can We Do to Interest Young 
People in Choosing Business Education as a 
Career?” The highlight of the year was the 
annual banquet on March 17, followed by 
the initiation of twelve new members on 
March 18. 
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N.B.T. A. Convention Plans 


Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and president of the National 
Business Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced that careful plans are being made 
for the convention in Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
‘ago, Illinois, for December 26, 27, and 28. 
The theme for 1946 is “Building Business 
Education.” 

To see the quality of speakers that have 
already promised to appear on the program 
makes attendance a must. Honorable James 
P. Pope, former senator from Idaho and 
now a director for T. V. A., along with Oakah 
L. Jones, national president of the National 
Office Managers Association, will speak at 
the first general session on Friday morning. 
These men have a national point of view 
and their experiences will permit them to 
speak on topics that will merit the attention 
of all people interested in business education. 
On Saturday morning Dr. Paul Lomax, 
professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, and former president 
of the N. B. T. A. will speak on “Planning 


Alpha lota Convention 


Over 400 Alpha Iota members gathered 
in Springfield, Illinois, on May 31-June 2 
for their first postwar convention. The 
opening business meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president, 
from Des Moines, Iowa, at the Leland Hotel. 
Mrs. Arlowynne Dawson, president of 
Springfield Alumnae Chapter, and Mrs. 
Claribel Deruy, sponsor of the active chap- 
ter, were cochairmen for the convention. 
They were assisted by Imogene Schott, 
Illinois regional councilor from Peoria, Illi- 
nois. 

The speakers were Dr. William Baringer, 
executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, and Rev. A. Ray Grummon, 
minister of the First Methodist Church in 
Springfield. 

Margaret Tooth of the active chapter in 
Winnipeg, Canada, was crowned Conven- 
tion Queen at the Saturday evening banquet. 
Eva Spahr of Lansing, Michigan, was chosen 
Ideal Secretary for 1946. 

Interesting reports were given by chapter 
members and guest speakers on “Women’s 
Place in World Peace,” “‘Conversion for the 
Business Girl,” “Legislation Affecting Wo- 
men,” and topics pertinent to chapter rela- 
tions. 
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in Business Education.” This will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion with Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, acting as chairman. These two men 
need no introduction to business teachers; 
wherever they speak the audience is assured 
of a good speech. 

Department meetings, round table dis- 
cussions, and social life will be outlined 
later. Dr. Albert C. Fries, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, is chairman of the local committee 
and is making extensive plans to see that 
every business teacher has a place to stay. 
Hotel Sherman should be written directly 
for reservations. 

If you have not already sent in your $2.00 
dues for membership in N. B. T. A., send it 
now to Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, or to 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Look 
for detailed plans of the convention in later 
issues of this magazine. 





On Saturday evening a dance was held in 
the Leland Ballroom, with Mendel Riley’s 
orchestra. 

The next Alpha Iota convention will be 
held in Winnipeg, Canada, in June, 1947. 


Dr. Haas Leaves Office of Education 


On May 15 Dr. K. B. Haas, formerly of 
the U. S. Office of Education, became the 
retail training director for Montgomery 
Ward, with headquarters in Chicago. 

For the past eight years he has been a 
field representative for the Business Educa- 
tion Service, U.S. Office of Education. Dur- 
ing summer sessions he has taught subjects 
in the field of retailing at New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia; Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Matching instruc- 
tional experience with practical experience, 
Dr. Haas has had eleven years of distribu- 
tive and industrial occupational experience, 
including both retail and wholesale. He is 
an authority on retail store and industrial 
training methods and has arranged and 
conducted many leadership conferences and 


training institutes. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Research Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces 
the seventh annual open contest for research 
studies in the field of business education 
completed between January 1, 1945, and 
September 1, 1946. The contest closes 
December 31, 1946. 

To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should not 
have been the basis for articles written by 
the contestant which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. (Ab- 
stracts are permissible.) The winning study 
will be published by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and the au- 
thor will receive fifty copies of his study. 

The second biennial National Council of 
Delta Pi Epsilon in 1939 established an 
annual research award to be presented to 
the person producing the most significant 
piece of research in the field of business edu- 
cation. Competition is not limited to members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. Making an annual 
research award is in accord with the objec- 
tives of Delta Pi Epsilon to foster and en- 
courage research in business education. As 


an organization composed of graduate stu- 
dents in business education, research is one 
of the fundamental concepts of the frater- 
nity. 

To determine the winning study for pub- 
lication, a committee of three outstanding 
business educators is appointed. The pres- 
ent committee is composed of Professor 
C. K. Reiff, department of business educa- 
tion, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Professor Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, department of business education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Professor Paul L. Salsgiver, School of Busi- 
ness, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

In making the award, the judges consider: 
(1) The nature and importance of the prob- 
lem studied; (2) The originality and _ re- 
sourcefulness exhibited by the investigator; 
(3) The research techniques and methods 
employed; (4) The dependability of the 
reported findings; (5) Facility of expression. 

Contestants are requested to forward 
their studies, express prepaid, to the chair- 
man of the research committee, H. G. En- 
terline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 














POPULAR FOR VETERANS 


Emphasis on how to run 


~ 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


a small business 


BY SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT starts out by showing the student the 
requirements for going into business. It presents the advantages and the disadvantages, 
together with the financial requirements. The student then proceeds through a study of 
the organizing, operating, and managing of various types of businesses, with special em- 
phasis on small businesses. However, adequate attention is given to the principles of 
business that must be understood by anyone working in a large organization. 


This book is exceedingly specific and practical. Each chapter includes a series of questions 
and a group of problems and projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Tri-State Fall Meeting 


At the spring conven- 
tion of the ‘Tri-State 
Commercial Education 
Association, held in 
Youngstown, Ohio, on 
April 12-13, 1946, Alfred 
H. Quinette, member of 
the faculty of South 
Senior High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was 
elected president. 

Mr. Quinette is a grad- 
uate of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and holds the 
degrees of B.S. and M. A. 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
has also studied at New York University, 
New York City, and the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Quinette is a 
lecturer on education on the faculty of the 
School of Education of New York University 
Summer School at Chautauqua, New York. 


Mr. Quinette has announced that the fall 
convention will be held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Friday 
evening and Saturday, October 4 and 5. The 
theme of the meeting is “Better Instruction 
in Business Education.” 











A. H. Quinette 


The registration desk and exhibits will be 
open on Friday evening at 7:30. There will 
be dancing and entertainment starting at 
9:00 o’clock. The past officers will hold a 
breakfast at 8:00 on Saturday morning. 
Harvey P. Roberts and Kennard E. Good- 
man are cochairmen for the breakfast. The 
educational program on Saturday morning 
will begin at 9:30. 


There will be a panel of four experienced 
teachers who will speak on ways to improve 
instruction in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and the social-business subjects. 
Other speakers on Saturday morning will be 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
school business education, Buffalo, New 
York, who will talk on ‘Ways Supervisors 
and Department Heads Should Help to Im- 
prove the Instruction in Business Subjects,” 
and Dr. J. Frank Dame, acting head of the 
department of business education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, who will speak on “Business Education 
Courses in Colleges and Universities” and 
“Distributive Education and Co-operative 
Business Training in High Schools and Col- 
leges.” 
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The private business schools section will 
hold their program on Saturday morning. 
John G. Roof, president of Penn Commercial 
College, Washington, Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man of the business schools section. 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr. Edgar 
J. Fisher, assistant director of the Institute 
of International Education, New York City. 
Dr. Fisher is a favorite speaker each summer 
at the Ampitheater at Chautauqua, New 
York. His talk will deal with postwar edu- 
cational reconstruction and points concern- 
ing current events, world relations, and 
youth. 

Other officers and members of the execu- 
tive board are as follows: first vice-president, 
Paul Angelo, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second vice- presi- 
dent, Ralph Sharp, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Clyde 
May, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary; Margaret Hanra- 
han, Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Anna Brier, Butler High 
School, Butler, Pennsylvania; Earl McKen- 
zie, New Castle High School, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania; Zelma Bundy, John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* a * 
Waldron Goes to Ohio Northern 


Effective at the open- 
ing of the fall term, H. L. 
Waldron of Waukon, 
Iowa, became head of the 
business administration 
department of Ohio 
Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio. He formerly 
taught in the Junior Col- 
lege and High School at 
Waukon, Iowa. He also 
taught in several other 
schools in the Midwest. 

Mr. Waldron is a grad- 
uate of Hendrix College, 
Conway, Arkansas. He 
obtained his B.S. degree 
from Central State College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa, and his M. 8S. degree from Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
He has completed a year of work on a Doc- 
torate degree at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Besides his teaching experience, Mr. Wal- 
dron has had three years’ experience as an 
editor of a weekly newspaper. He worked 
four years as private secretary and has had 
some experience as a public accountant. 
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H. L. Waldron 


New Appointments in St. Louis 








E. W. Alexander 


L. H. Diekroeger 


Effective on September 2, E. W. Alexan- 
der, assistant principal of Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri, became 
the new principal of Central High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Alexander for 
many years has been a successful business 
teacher and has served as assistant principal 
of Hadley Technical High School since 1939. 


For several years Mr. Alexander was head 
of the office practice department of Hadley 
Technical High School and originated the 
integrated office practice plan in that school. 
He has been a frequent contributor to edu- 
cational magazines, and in 1946 and 1947 
was a contributor to the joint yearbook of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation. 

From 1940 to 1945 Mr. Alexander was a 
visiting instructor in the Trade and Indus- 
trial School, University of Florida, Daytona 
Beach, Florida. During the past year he 
served as liaison officer on a course of study 
committee working with the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of N.O. M. A. As a result of this study 
a recent report was proposed entitled “Blue- 
print for Business Education.” 


Effective on September 2, L. H. Diek- 
roeger took the place of Mr. Alexander as 
assistant principal of Hadley Technical High 
School. He has recently been serving on the 
Board of Examiners of the St. Louis Board 
of Education. Previous to that time he 
served as a commercial teacher at Hadley 
Technical High School, program chairman 
of the general business and stenographic 
departments, and general chairman of the 
commercial division of that school. He for- 
merly taught in the High School at Poplar 
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Bluff and served as principal of that school 
for three years. 

Mr. Diekroeger has been active in many 
professional organizations, including the 
Department of Business of N. E. A. and the 
National Business Teachers Association. At 
present he is chairman of the secondary 
schools department of the National Business 
Teachers Association. 

Mr. Diekroeger is a charter member of 
the St. Louis Chapter of National Office 
Management Association. He has served 
as a director, secretary, vice-president, and 
president of that chapter. He recently was 
elected a national director of the National 
Office Management Association. 


New Catholic Association Meets 


The first annual convention of the Catholic 
Business Education Association was held at 
Cardinal Hayes High School, Bronx, New 
York, on Saturday, June 1. The Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Edward J. Waterson, D. D., 
principal of Cardinal Hayes High School, 
extended greetings. Brother Lucius, C. F. X., 
M. A., Cardinal Hayes High School, pre- 
sided over the meeting. At the general 
morning session, there were two addresses as 
follows: “‘Place of the Business Curriculum 
in the Catholic High School’—Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Philip J. Furlong, Ph. D., 
secretary of education, Archdiocese of New 
York; “General Objectives of Business Edu- 
cation”—Dr. James R. Meehan, School of 
Education, Hunter College, New York City. 
In the afternoon session, Dr. Peter L. Agnew; 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, gave a talk on “Newer 
Trends in Business Education.” 

In the morning there were panel discus- 
sions on typewriting, office practice, and 
bookkeeping. In the afternoon there were 
panel discussions on commercial law, intro- 
duction to business, consumer education, 
and shorthand. 

Upon the request of the executive board, 
Brother Lucius, the president and founder, 
agreed to stay in office for another year. All 
other officers were re-elected as follows: 
first vice-president, Sister M. Caroline, 
C. N. D.; second vice-president, Sister M. 
Anysia, S. C.; treasurer, Sister M. Regis, 
O. P.; secretary, Sister M. Anastasia, O. P. 

This organization is being expanded into a 
national group. Those in attendance at the 
meeting included Catholic teachers from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Allentown, 
and other eastern cities, as well as many 
teachers from New York City. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


By McKinsey and Piper 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, represents a 
high degree of refinement of the balance sheet approach. It is con- 
structed of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. The progréss 
is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is provided for personal and 
family records along with business records. Plenty of opportunity is 
provided for applying bookkeeping principles to numerous personal 
uses, such as keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and many 


other types of organizations. Considerable attention is given to records 
of small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the ac- 
curacy represent ideals that are seldom attained 
but are actually available in these new volumes. 
You must see them in order to appreciate their 
outstanding merits. 


* 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Retail Program in Salt Lake City 


The Retail Merchants Bureau of the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce in co- 
operation with the leading retail merchants 
of the city have recently installed model 
retail store units in both East and West High 
Schools. Plans are under way for a unit ‘n 
South High School, thus making all schools 
comparably equipped to teach retail train- 
ing. The merchant’s part of the program is 
being directed by E. Spitzer, chairman of 
the retail bureau of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce. Ralph V. Backman, 
director of adult education, and Earle F. 
Gardemann, retail co-ordinator for the Salt 
Lake City Board of Education, are assuming 
the responsibility for the training. The school 
system now employs three retail specialists 
to direct these newly-organized, co-operative 
training programs. Kay McClure, experi- 
enced merchandiser, is managing teacher for 
this unit. 

Mr. Spitzer said, ““As businessmen and 
employers, we are greatly interested in the 
retail training and education our future 
business partners receive. Each unit costs 
$2,500, and is fully stocked with merchandise 
which is used in demonstration selling only.” 





“Salt Lake City’s retail merchants are 
enthusiastically co-operating by donating 
the merchandise which the students handle. 
Many of the trainees already work part- 
time in downtown stores,” continued Mr. 
Spitzer. 

Retail merchandising is just beginning to 
come into its own as part of the curricula of 
America’s high schools. George Deen funds 
have provided the financial impetus for this 
type of training. 

“You will observe that Salt Lake City 
now provides a store atmosphere as well as 
actual equipment and merchandise for its 
prospective salespeople. Both are major 
objectives in the development of efficient 
and successful retail personnel,” said Mr. 
Spitzer. 

Experts in store management say that 
the units surpass anything of like nature in 
the country today. The beauty of design 
and coloring, expert workmanship, and con- 
venient arrangement of the shelves and 
counters combine to give a most pleasing 
effect, and at the same time to provide a 
practical, realistic laboratory unit for teach- 
ing students. 








Cincinnati New York 


ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page supplementary booklet that may be used in any bookkeeping or accounting class. It provides information and problems 
on the recording of pay-roll transactions involving all kinds of pay-roll deductions. 


Price 16 cents, subject to a discount when ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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United Business Education Association Is Formed 





H. P. Guy 


H. L. Forkner 


The Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association held 
its annual meeting in Buffalo, New York, on 
July 1. In keeping with the policy of the 
entire N. E. A. convention, which was con- 
fined to transacting necessary business by 
means of a delegate assembly, all depart- 
ments were asked to confine their meetings 
to one day for business and professional 
sessions. 

At this meeting the old Department of 
Business went out of existence and a new 
organization was formed entitled the United 
Business Education Association which took 
over the functions of the old National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. New officers 
were elected and an executive secretary was 
hired. A new constitution was adopted and 
plans were put into operation for the ex- 
panded services of the Association. 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
N. E. A. journal, gave an inspiring talk on 
“Progress Through Organization” at a 
luncheon meeting, after which the business 
of the Department was transacted. 

Officers elected for the year 1946-47 are 
as follows: president, Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Columbia University, New York City; 
first vice-president, Dr. Sam J. Wanous, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; second vice-president, Mrs. Beulah 
Dalton Harwell, Leon High School, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; treasurer, John E. Whit- 
craft, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York; ex-officio, E. M. 
Keithley, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


New members elected to the executive 
board were: Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
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School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vern Frisch, Albert 
Leonard High School, New Rochelle, New 
York; S. Gordon Rudy, York Public Schools, 
York, Pennsylvania. Continuing members 
of the executive board are: Mildred Taft, 
Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; H. D. 
Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Ruth Griffith, McKinley 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The proposed constitution for the new 
organization resulting from the merger of 
the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion and the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the N. E. A. was presented and 
approved. 

By appointing a full-time executive sec- 
retary with offices at N. E. A. headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., 
the Association took a step which business 
teachers in all parts of the country have long 
anticipated. The new secretary is Hollis P. 
Guy, formerly of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, and recently 
released from the Navy. He was a member 
of the commandant’s staff at the Naval Air 
Training Bases, Pensacola, Florida, from 
1943 to 1946, where he was the officer-in- 
charge of the adult board; educational officer 
in charge of establishment, maintenance, 
and supervision of officer and enlisted train- 
ing; and assistant educational officer in 
charge of officer training programs and edu- 
cational services programs. 


Mr. Guy received his A. B. degree at 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, and his M. A. degree 
at the University of Kentucky. Prior to 
entering the Navy in 1943, he was assistant 
professor of commerce and business educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. He was 
head of the department of commerce and 
business education at West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Montgomery, West 
Virginia, and was a teacher in the commerce 
department of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Beckley, West Virginia. Mr. Guy served as 
president of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education from 1941-42; first vice- 
president and director of membership, 
1940-41; second vice-president, 1939-40; 
associate editor of the National Business 
Education Quarterly, 1942-43; and_ state 
membership director in Kentucky, 1938-43, 
and in West Virginia, 1934-37. His close 
connection with the affairs of the Depart- 
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ment for ten years prior to entering military monthly magazine is being planned, the 
service gives him a rich background for the first issue of which will be in the hands of 
position which he has accepted with the members early next year. 
United Business Education Association. The Students’ Typing Tests are now being 
Mr. Guy has been active in the affairs of revised as a result of considerable research 
the Southern Business Education Associa- study on their use and effectiveness. They 
tion, Kentucky Business Education Associa- will be available for the school year 1946-47. 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, American Associa- Funds are being provided for continuous 
tion of University Professors, and other research on these tests. 


business and professional organizations. Considerable attention will be given to 


The Association has been assured both promoting the Future Business Leaders of 
financial and professional support by the America Clubs by club pins and possibly a 
N. E. A. parent organization until the Asso- club paper. A committee is to co-operate 
ciation has had an opportunity to get its with the National Office Management As- 
program fully established. sociation in the publication of the National 

In addition to providing the full-time Clerical Ability Tests. Plans are being made 
services of a paid secretary to promote the to secure funds from business for needed 
interests of business education, the Associa- research in business education. 
tion plans to provide additional services to In order that these services may be pro- 
its members. Plans are being made to in- vided, the new constitution provides for an- 
crease the professional publications for nual dues of $2.00. These may be mailed 
members. The National Business Education direct to the Executive Secretary, N. E. A. 
(Quarterly, which has proved extremely popu- Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
lar, will be continued. In addition, a new ington, D. C. 








University of Denver Conferences sion was H. D. Fasnacht, dean of instruc- 

The twelfth annual University of Denver tion, Colorado Woman's College, Denver. 
conference was divided into a series of two Phe following speakers appeared on the pro- 
forums, one held on July 11 and the other a peste eng ecil | uckett, director of 
on August 8. Each forum was sponsored by SUM™™CT Session, ollege of Business on, 
Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national oe cata A of 1; of sa 
honorary graduate fraternity in business “*PCTence 2 raining from the Point of View 
en of the Business ‘Teacher a Raymond E. 

The geacral chaieman of Series No. 1 was nee Sar ae wey mat sort 
Helen Miller, who is a graduate student at Ex, Reserve f ollege, npr —_ a 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. © rrr hee : Sa ond My , ‘ " 
Eleanor O. Luette, head of the department Schoo ; a th C ae 
of retailing, College of Commerce, Univer- P™@CP4 of tmily rriffit ; Opportunity 
s . ee ggg mc , _ School, Denver; ‘““Work Experience Train- 
sity of Denver, served as chairman of the : f he Point of View of the Empl 
sessions. The following speakers appeared '"8 oo -- re of View of the aie on 
on the program: “Occupational Standards _ Harlan H. say nt 8 e- apoetcwei 
in Secretarial Work”—John A. Pendery, COUMtant. After t at - - on easier 
office manager South-Western Publishing panel discussion in which each speaker par- 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Occupational ticipated. 
Standards in Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
—Harvey Willson, head of the department Pair Is Elected President of Chicago Area 
of accounting, University of Denver; ‘“‘Oc- Group 
cupational Standards in Personal Character- 
istics’ —John Jacobs, manager of Bauers, Business Educators Association, Dr. Paul 
Denver; “Preparing Business Students to M. Pair was elected president to succeed 
Meet Occupational Standards”—Lloyd L. Dr. Albert C. Fries of Northwestern Uni- 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. Following the speeches there 
was a panel discussion, including Dr. Cecil Other officers elected at this meeting are as 
Puckett, director of the summer session. follows: vice-president, Marjorie McLeod, 

The general chairman of Series No, 2 was Leyden Township High School, Franklin 
Florence Pracyk, a graduate student in the Park, Illinois; treasurer, Eleanor F. Dollins, 
summer session. The chairman of the ses- East High School, Aurora, Illinois. 


At the May meeting of the Chicago Area 


versity, Evanston, Illinois. Dr. Pair is prin- 
cipal of The Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Noncommercial Pupils Enrolled in Commercial Subjects 


Epsilon Chapter (Boston University) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon has completed a research 
study entitled “‘A Co-operative Study of the 
Noncommercial Pupils Enrolled in Commer- 
cial Subjects in the Public High Schools of 
Massachusetts.” Bruce F. Jeffery, principal 
of Brown Junior High School, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, was chairman of the research 
committee. Others on the committee were 
Charles H. Ladue, Jane Berriman, William- 
ina MacBrayne, and Martha Murdock. 

The following are some of the most im- 
portant chapters in the study: “Trend 
Toward Business Education for All Pupils 
in the Secondary School,” “‘Guidance, Fol- 
low-Up, and Community Survey Programs,” 
“Achievement Standards as a Basis for 
Selection,” “Commercial Subjects Elective 
and Required in Other than the Commercial 
Curriculum,” “Variation in Organization 
and Emphasis of Aims.” 

The study covers a total of ninety-five 
schools. Of this total, 19 per cent reported a 
trend toward requiring all pupils to take 
one or more business subjects, usually 
junior business training, typing, economics, 
or consumer education. Junior business 
training and typing are the two most popu- 
lar subjects in this respect. The study also 
shows that 44.9 per cent of the school en- 
rollment is in the commercial department, 
and 9.2 per cent of the noncommercial pu- 
pils are taking one or more commercial sub- 
jects. 

The study shows that sixty-two per cent 
of the schools have a guidance program for 
commercial pupils, forty-six per cent have 
a follow-up program, and twenty-five per 
cent have conducted a community survey 
within the last five years. 


Approximately fifty-seven per cent of the 
schools follow a policy of shifting pupils to 
other courses if they cannot maintain 
achievement standards that have been es- 
tablished. In approximately fifty-five per 
cent of these schools a distinction is made 
in the content of courses and standards of 
achievement for commercial pupils as dis- 
tinguished from those for noncommercial 
pupils. 

The table shown below is a summary of 
the elective and required commercial courses 
in the various noncommercial curricula. 

The following is a summary of the general 
and specific observations made as a result 
of this study: 


1. In order that business education may make its 
maximum contribution to the all-round development 
of the noncommercial pupil, there should be adequate 
provision made for individual assistance by trained 
guidance workers who have been allotted the time and 
who have the willingness and ability to help individual 
pupils understandingly and sympathetically with their 
problems. Boys and girls tend to succeed in courses 
for which they demonstrate aptitude and in which 
they are interested. The most effective guidance pro- 
grams are those based upon individual study of the 
pupil, including his interests and aptitudes, with ref- 
erence to his selection of courses, particularly those 
courses having both vocational and nonvocational 
values. No pupil should be allowed to enter upon a 
course in which it is reasonably certain that he will 
fail. 


2. The commercial department should no longer be 
regarded by school administration as the dumping 
ground for the failures and misfits from the other de- 
partments. High schools should make a more detailed 
study of their low ability pupils and make a greater 
effort to arrange suitable classes or courses for providing 
them with worth-while information for profitable and 
happy everyday living. To be sure, some of these 
courses will be found in the commercial curriculum, 
but the subject matter of all of them will be planned 
to meet the needs of everyday life of those pupils 
who will not go on to college or who do not have the 

















SUBJECTS ELECTIVE REQUIRED 
i a at renee 2 ane uae = siisheaniaibliadanaimaniondbiaieses a 
College | General | Industrial | Household || College | General | Industrial | Household 
| | | 
Typewriting.... 71.5 66 33 33 1 3 3 
Shorthand.......... 40 42 15 aa eee 1 Me ecto 2 
Bookkeeping .......... 7 12 10 a Cerreee 3 oversees 2 
Junior business training . 16 36 12 14 1 9 5 4 
Economics............. 5 9 3 2 2 1 eee ies 
Commercial geography. . 4 14 6 a. eee 2 | ee =e RN 
ES eae 3 9 3 Se RRS ere eee 1 
Salesmanship.......... 1 5 2 a Ree CS Sere 
Clerical practice... . . ae) LAE ne: SO, Toe Seat ere err Cen nn ree 
Office practice......... 10 JS Ree, steerer: Avera Moers, Came 1 
ACCOUMIME..........-.. 5 3 eee: ee ee ee ee 1 
Communications....... . i) ARE: Sea en, Sera ane. SpMaa tae: Saat se? Sen: arn 
Consumer education ....|........ A: ER Seer ane: 1 2 | 


























Nore: Percentages are for the number of schools offering these courses. 
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ability to make it advisable for them to continue the 
study of advanced commercial subjects with the ex- 
pectation of achieving vocational proficiency. The 
subject matter of these classes might be planned and 
taught by the regular members of the teaching staff 
regardless of departments. 


3. Business educators should constantly keep clearly 
in mind the distinction between vocational and non- 
vocational aims in their field. The study reveals some 
of the more common of the numerous nonvocational 
values in business education. 


4. Exploratory and general education values should 
receive major emphasis for noncommercial pupils in 
business subjects in the lower high school grades. 


5. It is desirable to provide a program of minimum 
basic business training for all pupils in the secondary 
school. 


6. The wide variety of practices in regard to grade 
placement, required and elective courses, and instruc- 
tional aims, even among schools in the same population 
group, emphasizes the desirability of competent cen- 
tralized supervision and administration of business 
education throughout the state as a whole. Such super- 
vision would be of inestimable value in unifying pro- 
cedures; lending aid and suggestions in the reorganiza- 
tion of local programs; the development of up-to-date 
curriculum materials; determining standards of in- 
struction, achievement, and evaluation; and in the 
solution of other related problems. The field of business 
education is extensive and complex. There is a need 
for integration and co-ordination within the field and 
with other fields of education. 


7. Business education will function most effectively in 
those communities where it has been geared to local 
needs on the basis of a community survey, or where 
the business teachers have established actual contacts 
with the business community by personal visitation 
for the purpose of furthering mutual understanding 
and improving the effectiveness of classroom instruc- 
tion. 


8. Follow-up studies of high school graduates can be 
of inestimable value in determining the proper content 
of new courses, or in the revision of courses already 
established. 


9. Commercial teachers in general no longer believe 
that the sole objective of their work is that of vocational 
preparation on a high ability level in a few highly 
specialized fields. They are gradually coming to realize 
that theirs is the responsibility of helping to equip 
pupils on a low ability level with all the background 
information possible against that day, either before or 
after graduation, when they will go out into the com- 
munity and secure positions, not in the highly special- 
ized fields, but on the lower levels of job requirements, 
e. g., stock clerks, file clerks, store workers, messengers, 
and other related occupations. 


10. In conclusion, business education for the non- 
commercial pupil should offer him: 


1. Basic courses in social-business subjects, together 
with typewriting, for exploratory purposes and for 
personal use. 

2. Opportunity to pursue business subjects for voca- 
tional preparation, under guidance, should his 
ability give promise of success. 

3. An opportunity to develop his maximum skills for 
an occupational level in line with his ability, even 
though it be a low one, and for securing that type 
of business education which will best meet his 
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everyday nonoccupational needs with reference to 
his own personal affairs. 


4. An opportunity to experience the joy of achieve- 
ment in school, and to make his social contribution 
and a satisfactory adjustment to happy living in 
later years. 

« * + 


National Meeting of N. O. M. A. 


The annual conference of the National 
Office Management Association was held in 
Chicago on June 2-5, 1946, with headquar- 
ters at the Stevens Hotel. The following 
officers were elected for the year 1946-47: 
president, Oakah L. Jones, Oklahoma Natu- 
ral Gas Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma; vice- 
president, O. J. McMunn, Duquesne Light 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. H. Evans, 218 Lincoln- 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; chairman of board, E. H. Conarroe, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. Directors-at-large and area 
directors were also appointed. ‘Two men 
who have been prominent in business educa- 
tion were elected as area directors. These 
were Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
L. H. Diekroeger, assistant principal, Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The annual conference for 1947 will be 
held in Cincinnati on May 25-28, 1947. 

Throughout the United States, many 
business teachers are members of local chap- 
ters of N.O. M. A. There are many publica- 
tions of this association that are of interest 
to business teachers, and several of the local 
chapters have published magazines and peri- 
odical reports that are of great interest to 
business teachers. This group has also co- 
operated with the Department of Business 
of N. E. A. in the preparation of the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests. 

= = a 


Southern Meeting Scheduled for November 


The 1946 annual convention of the South- 
ern Business Education Association will be 
held in Columbia, South Carolina, Thanks- 
giving week end with headquarters at the 
Wade Hampton Hotel. Lula B. Royse is 
convention chairman, and an outstanding 
program is being arranged under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Harold Gilbreth, president elect, 
and George M. Joyce, past president. Clara 
Cornwell, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, is the new secretary of the 
organization. B. M. Canup, Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill, North Carolina, will be the 
treasurer during the coming year. 
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Filmstrips. The visual aids reviewed this month 
are filmstrips, not motion pictures. A filmstrip, which 
is a strip of 35-mm. film, includes a series of pictures 
that are projected onto a screen one at a time. A special 
type of projector is required. 

Filmstrips are also known as strip films, slide films, 
filmslides, and Picturols (the trade name for filmstrips 
distributed by the Society for Visual Education). 





Tips on Slide Films. The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion distributes the 35-mm., single-frame, silent film- 
strip, ““Tips on Slide Films.’’ This visual aid includes 
ninety-two frames, seventy-seven of which are pictures. 

Summary. The information in “Tips on Slide Films” 
is divided into five parts as follows: 

Part 1, which includes Frames 3-41 inclusive, deals 
with the proper use of the filmstrip projector. The 
model demonstrated is the SVE (Society for Visual 
Education) Tri-purpose Projector. The use of this 
projector for single-frame filmstrips, double-frame film- 
strips, and miniature (2” x 2”) slides is illustrated. ‘This 
part also shows the use of the rewind take-up and 
demonstrates the proper care of the projector. 

-Part 2, which is concerned with the preparation of 
the classroom for the showing of filmstrips, includes 
Frames 42-61. This part emphasizes the importance 
of having the classroom ready for the presentation be- 
fore the class meets; provides helpful information 
regarding the screen, the position of the projector, and 
the darkening of the room; and presents a chart for 
determining the distance of the projector from the 
screen and the size of the picture that it will show. 

The use of the filmstrip in the classroom is covered 
in the third part, which consists of Frames 62-78. The 
following three basic principles of teaching are ex- 
plained: complete visualization, progressive disclosure, 
and controlled discussion. The four steps of teaching 
with slidefilms are identified as (1) introduction, (2) 
presentation, (3) discussion, and (4) summarization. 

Part 4, which depicts the use of slide films in the 
shop, may be omitted by the business teacher. 

The last part, which includes Frames 86-92, shows 
how filmstrip files may be used as a reference library. 
One important point developed in this part is that a 
single frame or only a few frames from one filmstrip 
might be used to advantage in a lesson. It is not neces- 
sary that the entire subject be shown in all cases. In 
order to facilitate such a use of a filmstrip library, all 
the information in the subjects on file should be cata- 
loged. 

Recommended Use. “Tips on Slide Films’’ is recom- 
mended for use in business teacher-training classes and 
in meetings of business teachers who are interested in 
using visual aids to improve the effectiveness of their 
instruction. This filmstrip may also be used for the 
purpose of instructing student operators of visual-aids 
equipment. 











Sale. ‘Tips on Slide Films’ may be purchased from 
any one of the following offices of The Jam Handy 
Organization: 1775 Broadway Avenue, New York 19, 
New York; Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C.; 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michi- 
gan; 310 Talbot Building, Dayton 2, Ohio; 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; and 7046 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. The price 
is 65 cents, plus shipping charges from Detroit. 


I Want That Job. The Harmon Foundation has 
recently released the 35-mm., single-frame, silent film- 
strip, “I Want That Job.” It includes 157 frames, 140 
of which are pictures. 


Summary. The keynote of this visual aid is: ‘““Do 
your job wholeheartedly, and thus form the habit of 
giving your best; the benefits are bound to follow.” 
This message is addressed to the beginning office 
worker. 

Specifically, “I Want That Job” is concerned with 
Maryann, a junior clerk who hears of a vacancy in the 
secretarial department. Having studied shorthand 
and typewriting, she applies for the job and gets her 
chance to go forward. At first, however, everything on 
the new job goes wrong. 

As the story unfolds, attention is called to three im- 
portant requirements: (1) alertness, (2) following 
directions, and (3) exercising initiative. Other require- 
ments that are treated are punctuality, personal ap- 
pearance, neatness and accuracy of work, honesty in 
not using the firm’s time for personal matters, co- 
operation with fellow workers, and pleasant but digni- 
fied relations with business visitors and fellow workers. 

Little by little Maryann improves, partly because of 
the helpful advice given her by a friendly senior worker. 
Gradually she masters the details of her job and emerges 
finally as an acceptable young lady—acceptable as a 
secretary and as an individual. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended for 
in-service and co-operative office training classes. 
Students who have had no office experience, however, 
may be more amused than helped by these pictures. 

Although this aid includes several times the number 
of frames in the average filmstrip for classroom use, the 
entire subject may be shown in a reasonable length of 
time because many of the pictures are self-explanatory 
and require no particular comment by the teacher. 
Sufficient time should be allowed, however, for discus- 
sion after the showing of the filmstrip in order that 
students will get the most out of the presentation. 


Sale and Rental. “I Want That Job” is distributed 
by the Division of Visual Experiment, Harmon Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 7, New York. 
The sale price is $5 a print; the rental price, $1.50 a 
showing. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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tury” is popular because it gets results 


0TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


Teachers like the eighteenth edition be- 
cause it is easier to teach and easier for 
the student to understand. It is written in 
simple language with vocabulary study in 
each lesson. The questions and problems 
at the end of each chapter provide a means 
of checking the student's understanding. 


The principles are presented in con- 
stantly expanding cycles, often called the 
spiral development. The book begins with 
a simple first cycle based upon a non- 
merchandising business. There are five 
cycles in the first eighteen chapters. New 
subject matter and new applications are 
added in each succeeding cycle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


September, 1946 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Methods of Teaching Consumer Education. 
1946. Monograph No. 64. By Puzant Gabriel. A 45- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a sum- 
mary of a study of the methods of teaching courses in 
consumer education in the public high schools of twenty- 
four states. It includes a list of suggested visual aids, 
the principal objectives of courses of consumer educa- 
tion, an analysis of the types of homework and class- 
work, a list of supplementary reference material, and 
suggested general methods of teaching. Single copy 
free. Order from South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Blueprint for Business Education. 1946. 
Monograph No. 65. A 30-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet containing the joint report of committees rep- 
resenting the St. Louis Chapter of National Office 
Management Association and the St. Louis Public 
Schools. This report provides an analysis of the present 
program of business education, the requirements in 
business, suggested changes, and recommendations in 
regard to the selection and certification of students. 
Single copy free. Order from South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Dallas. 

Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. 
1945. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 234, general 
series No. 7. A 329-page, printed, paper-bound book 
containing a report of a committee to study postwar 
problems in vocational education. It covers agriculture, 
business, homemaking, industry, and guidance. The 
discussion of business education covers approximately 
thirty pages in a rather general way, and is principally 
devoted to the Federal aspects with particular emphasis 
on distributive education. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Study of the Interest Patterns of Business 
Education Teachers in Public Secondary 
Schools. 1946. By Harold F. Koepke, edited by 
Stephen J. Turille. Bulletin No. 38 of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
A 63-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing an 
abstract of a thesis written by Dr. Koepke. The study 
contains an introduction, a summary, and five chapters. 
The titles of these chapters are as follows: “Method and 
Procedure,” ‘Factual Data Relating to Women Par- 
ticipating in This Study,” “Development of the Interest 
Scales,” “An Analysis of the Business Education 
Interest Scale for Women,” and “Differentiation of 
Business Education Teachers by Special Fields of 
Concentration.” The study is based upon an analysis 
of 250 women teachers. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Dr. Stephen J. Turille, Head, Department of Business 
Education, Madison State College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


OF NEW LITERATURE . 














References on the Organization and Manage- 
ment of Small Businesses. 1946. Miscellaneous 
publications No. 3155. A 3-page, mimeographed bulle- 
tin containing a bibliography of books and inexpensive 
materials that will be helpful as references in courses 
emphasizing the organization and management of a 
small business. Single copies free. Order from Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. June, 1946. Bulletin No. 39. 
Edited by Stephen J. Turille. A 74-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin covering the proceedings and 
various reports given at the annual meeting in Cleve- 
land on February 25, 1946. Among other things, it 
includes the president’s report of progress, a detailed 
report of the meeting, the addresses delivered at the 
meeting, a presentation of policies, a list of business 
teacher-training institutions, a list of members of the 
association, research studies, and the constitution. 
Price 50 cents. Order from the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


Business Education Index—1945. Published 
May, 1946. An author and subject index of business 
education articles compiled from a selected list of peri- 
odicals and yearbooks published during the year 1945. 
A 67-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Sponsored 
by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity and edited by M. 
Herbert Freeman. This compilation includes more than 
3,400 entries referring to business education articles, 
textbooks, monographs, research studies, pamphlets, 
and numerous other publications. These listings were 
obtained from a total of 117 periodicals. Price $1.50, 
net postpaid. Order from The Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Appraising Business Education. 1946. The 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume III, a 
joint publication of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association and the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Edited by Robert Finch, Benjamin R. Haynes, 
and C. A. Nolan. This volume is a 339-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book. It contains three parts as follows: 
“Tdentifying the Objectives of Business Education,” 
“Appraising the Objectives of Business Education,”’ 
and “Attaining the Objectives in Business Education.”’ 
The eighteen chapters in this volume cover the general 
and specific objectives of business education, the evalu- 
ation of job requirements, testing procedures, and 
specific methods of attaining the objectives that are 
outlined. It closes with a suggested pattern for the 
development of a course of study. Price $2.50. Order 
from New York University Bookstore, 239 Greene 
Street, New York 3, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Dr. Sherman Appointed at Chico 


Effective with the fall 
term, Dr. Marsdon A. 
Sherman became head of 
the department of com- 
merce and chairman of 
the division of practical 
arts at Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Dr. Sherman obtained 
his Doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University, 
New York City, and his 
A. B. and M. A. degrees 
from Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. He for- 
mermerly taught in the 
Junior College at Salinas, California, and 
served as head of the secretarial department 
at Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. For two summers he has 
taught at Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 


In the fall of 1945 he joined the civilian 


faculty of the U. S. Army University that 
was operated at Biarritz, France. 











M. A. Sherman 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the fisrt 
regular textbook designed to teach a 
student with only one hand how to 
master the keyboard. After he has mas- 
tered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill 
with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a 
series of lessons for a student with only 
the right hand and a parallel series of 
lessons for a student with. only the left 


hand. 


List price 28 cents. 


Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco Dallas 
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Ashby Appointed at Florence, Alabama 


Wilson T. Ashby, for- 
merly of Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is the new head 
of the business education 
department at State 
Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Alabama. 

Mr. Ashby is a gradu- 
ate of Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 
He obtained his M. A. de- 
gree from the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1946. He 
has taught in several 
schools, including those in King and Hall, 
North Carolina, and Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. From 1942-1946 he 
served in the Army Air Forces. He was re- 
leased from the Army early in 1946. 





Wilson T. Ashby 


Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, Samuel Ready School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, who sponsors artyp- 
ing contests, has announced the following 
results of the eighth annual contest which 
closed on April 15, 1946: 


Over 1,600 entries were received from those distributed 
among 116 schools throughout the United States. 
Several were also received from Canada and South 
America. While most entries came from students, a 
number were also received from stenographers, typists, 
and teachers. 


Entries came typed in black and in a variety of colors, 
both on paper and cloth. They ranged in size from 
two inches square to elaborate ones as much as 16 x % 
inches. Subjects chosen were varied—scenes, flowers, 
animals, cartoons, and portraits, to mention a few. 


The first prize, a Remington De Luxe portable type- 
writer, was won by Mrs. Ethel H. Quick, commercial 
teacher at the Gray Ridge High School, Gray Ridge, 
Missouri. The next ten best were each awarded the 
official Artistic Typing Contest Medal. These ten were: 
Betty Fauller, High School, Gray Ridge, Missouri; 
Rosaire J. Belanger, Biddeford, Maine; Erma Buck- 
man, St. Paul’s Indian Mission, Hays, Montana; 
Katherine Spratt, High School, Sheffield, Illinois; 
Camilla Jackley, St. Joseph’s High School, Ashton, 
Iowa; Rosemarie Ladish, Ward High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas; Sister M. Justine, O. S. B., St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, Lisle, Illinois; Doris Hamel, Holy Rosary 
High School, Rochester, New Hampshire; Wilma 
Dieckmann, Keyesport, Illinois; Lorraine Gauthier, 
Holy Rosary High School, Rochester, New Hampshire. 


The school trophy (for the best group of twenty or 
more) was won by the Holy Rosary High School, 
Rochester, New Hampshire. Plain, blue-sealed, and 
gold-sealed certificates were awarded to entries of 
superior merit. 
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Modern Generation 


Little Girl: “Mummy, you know that vase you said 
had been handed down from generation to generation?” 
Mummy: “Yes, dear?” 
Little Girl: “Well, this generation has dropped it.” 
e ee 


Hard Boiled 


Joe Ginks and a pal of his went into a restaurant the 
other evening and Joe ordered two hard-boiled eggs to 
take out. 

The waitress said: ‘I’m sorry, buddy, but my friend 
and I have to work until midnight.” 

ee @ e@ 


A Good Student 


Man Instructor (to new girl): “I’m putting this 
rivet in the correct position; when I nod my head hit it 
hard with your hammer.” 

That’s all he remembered until he woke up in a 
hospital. 

e e@ e 


And It Wasn’t 


First Thief: ‘Hey, somebody is knocking at the 
door.” 

Second Thief: “‘Let’s jump out the window.” 

First Thief: ‘‘But we’re on the 13th floor.” 

Second Thief: “Listen, chum, this is no time to get 
superstitious.”’ 

e ee 
Arithmetic 

The schoolteacher was endeavoring to drum into her 
small students the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

‘Now, listen,”’ she said rather desperately, “in order 
to subtract, things have to be of the same denomina- 
tion. This is what I mean: You couldn’t take three 
apples from four bananas, or six plums from eight 
peaches. It must be three apples from four apples, and 
six plums from eight plums, and so on. Do you under- 
stand now?” 

The majority of children seemed to grasp the idea. 
One chubby-faced youngster very near the bottom of 
the class, however, raised a timid hand. 

“‘Please, teacher,” he said, rather timidly, “you can 
take three quarts of milk from two cows.” 

ee @ @ 


Lordy! 


Squire: ‘Did you send for me, m’Lord?” 
Lancelot: ‘“Yes, Yes! Make haste. Bring the can 
opener! I have a flea in my knight clothes!” 
e ee 
Quite a Stunt 


“I’m going to Yellowstone Park,’ announced Joe, 
gleefully. 

“That’s great,” said his friend Bill. ‘Don’t forget to 
see Old Faithful.” 

“‘See?”’ exclaimed the new tourist. ‘I’m taking her 
with me!” 
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Story Teller 
Bobby: ‘““Mamma, what is a second-story man?” 
Mrs. Bumstarter: ‘‘Your father is one. If I don’t 
believe his first story he always has another ready.” 
ee e@ 
Politeness 


Mother: ‘Now, Junior, be a good boy and say 
‘Ah-h-h,’ so the doctor can get his finger out of your 
mouth,” 

e ee 


A Reminder 


Little Bobby was playing at Ronny’s house, but 
when the time came for him to go home, it started to 
rain. Ronny’s mother at once gave Bobby her own 
son’s raincoat and galoshes. 


“Oh, don’t go to so much trouble!’’ said Bobby, 
politely enough. 
“No trouble, Bobby,” she replied. 


“I’m sure your own mother would have done the 
same for Ronny.” 


““Mother’d do more,” replied Bobby solemnly, ‘‘She’d 

ask Ronny to stay to lunch.” 
ee e@ 
Should Have Known 

“I’m so sorry, it was all my fault.” 

“Not at all, madam. I was to blame myself.”’ 

“But I insist the fault was mine. I was on your side 
of the street.” 

“That may be true, but, my dear madam, I am re- 
sponsible for the collision; I saw you coming blocks 
away, and had ample opportunity to dart down a side 


street.” 
e ee 


Best Be Sure 


Cook: “Did you hear them say anything about the 


cooking?”’ 


New Maid: “No, but I noticed them praying before 
they started eating.” 
e ee 


Take Heed 


A wedding limousine rolled up Fifth Avenue a few 
weeks ago with a large placard tied to the rear bumper. 
It read: ‘‘Careless talk caused this.” 


. e e 
Her Way 


The train pulled into the station, and the porter 
knocked on a compartment door. 

“Philadelphia,” he announced. 
off, Madam?” 

“Certainly not,” she said haughtily. “I shall descend 


DH Lecce het 


“Shall I brush you 
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Teach filing economically and efficiently — 


BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING is a combination textbook and labo- 
ratory course. It may be completed in twenty, thirty, 
or forty hours, depending upon the number of jobs 
completed. The student is required to study the text- 
book and then complete each job as he comes to it. The 


outline of the course is shown at the right. 


The laboratory practice set includes all the cards, 
folders, gummed labels, cross reference sheets, corre- 
spondence, and other materials that are needed for 


complete filing experience. 


Final Examination: Teachers can also obtain a final 
examination for BUSINESS FILING. The final examina- 
tion is sold in sets of six at a list price of 12 cents, subject 


to the usual school discount. 











Course Outline 


Chapter I. The Nature of Filing 


Chapter II. Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
Job 1, Card Filing 


Chapter III. Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
(Concluded) 


Job 2, Card Filing with Cross Reference 
Job 3, Additional Practice in Card Filing 
Chapter IV. Alphabetic Correspondence Files 


Chapter V. Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
Procedure 


Job 4, Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 


Chapter VI. Types of Alphabetic Filing 
Systems 


Job 5, Triple Check Automatic Filing 


Chapter VII. Numeric Filing 
Job 6, Numeric Correspondence Filing 


Chapter VIII. Subject Filing 
Job 7, Subject Filing Practice 


Job 8, Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes 


Chapter IX. Geographic Filing 
Job 9, Geographic Filing Practice 


Chapter X. Charge and Follow-up Methods 
Chapter XI. Transfer Methods 
Chapter XII. Filing Special Types of Records 


Chapter XIII. Card Systems 
Job 10, Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 


Chapter XIV. Establishing and Maintaining 
Filing Systems 


Summary of Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young college graduate, qualified to teach shorthand, 
sales, English, and related subjects, desires position in 
high school within radius of 100 miles of New York City, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. Has had experience in private 
business college. Address, No. 10. 





Experienced commercial teacher with B. S. degree is 
available for position in public or private school. Special- 
ized in secretarial subjects. Would consider position as 
manager of a private school. Experienced in selling and 
s- ull information upon request. Address, 

o. 11. 





Highly trained and experienced commercial teacher, 
woman, wants job teaching bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, commercial law, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness English, and related subjects in a business college, 
— college, or high school. Prefers South, Middle 

est, or suburbs of Chicago. Address, No. 13. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man preferred, to head accounting de- 
partment and teach allied commercial subjects in a four- 
teacher, private business school, established 20 years in 
southern California. Salary open. Address, No. 14. 





WANTED: Secretary to director of admissions in 
small Ohio college. Experience preferred. Opportunity 
for poeee woman with initiative. Salary $1,600 to $1,700, 
with one month’s vacation. Address, No. 15. 





WANTED: Teacher of shorthand and allied business 
subjects for old, established business school in Penn- 
sylvania. Eleven-month term with one month of vaca- 
tion. Give age, training, experience, references, marital 
status, salary expected, and enclose recent photo. An 
excellent opportunity for advancement. Address, No. 16. 





WANTED: Man under 40, qualified to teach advanced 
accounting and business administration courses. Must 
be college graduate. Good position for right man. School 
located in the Central West. Address, No. 17. 





WANTED: Man to teach accounting and allied sub- 
jects by one of the oldest and best-established business 
schools in the Southeast. Man between the age of 35 
and 45 preferred. Must have good background of educa- 
tion and experience. Salary $3,000 to $3,600 depending 
on qualifications. Wonderful opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address, No. 18. 





WANTED: Two teachers for summer or fall. Any two 
combinations of shorthand (or stenotype), bookkeeping, 
office machines, and show card work. Address, Florence 
Business College, Box 1126, Florence, South Carolina; or 
phone, 179, Mrs. Bessemer T. Matthews, director. 





WANTED: A capable, progressive man as manager 
and teacher of accounting by private business school 
located in the South’s most progressive city with a popu- 
lation over 100,000. Prefer man between 30 and 50. Ex- 
cellent salary and share in profits. Position open now. 
Address, No. 19. 





WANTED: Lady with experience in teaching Gregg 
shorthand and allied secretarial subjects to take over 
secretarial department in a private business school lo- 
cated in a large progressive southern city. Good salary, 
with paid vacation. Address, No. 20. 





WANTED: At once, teacher, with degree, for account- 
ing and business administration subjects, including 
business penmanship. Splendid chance for a young, am- 
bitious, capable man. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 27. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy Stenograph or Stenotype machine, 
late model. Must be cheap. Address, Florence Business 
College, Box 1126, Florence, South Carolina. 


Experienced business school executive and teacher 
wishes to buy a school in a city of not less than 50,000. 
Would prefer central Ohio. Will pay cash. Submit in- 
ventory, selling price, and present enrollment with first 
letter. Address, No. 21. 


Experienced schoolman, 43, wishes to buy one-half 
interest or full interest in a private business college. 
Send inventory and state earnings and expenses for past 
five years. Address, No. 22. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-equipped business college in Cali- 
fornia. Established in 1907. Good reputation. Approved 
for veterans. Owner desires to retire. Address, No. 23. 


FOR SALE: A nationally-known business college in a 
major southern city. Owners desire to retire. With its 
exceptional history, this school has splendid prospects. 
Address, No. 24. 








FOR SALE: Business school with excellent reputa- 
tion. Established in 1928, near Baltimore, Maryland. 
Seating capacity 100 students, with 45 typewriters and 
an I. B. M. master relay schedule clock with 16 large 
sub clocks. Will sell to responsible schoolman on very 
reasonable terms. Would consider é¢xchanging for a 
small farm in a good climate. Owner wishes to retire 
immediately. Address, No. 25. 





FOR SALE: One of best schools in large eastern state. 
Located in city of 150,000 with little competition in radius 
of 100 miles. Large profits, low overhead, ideally situated. 
Do not write unless you have $20,000 cash. Will sell im- 
mediately. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 28. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Several pieces of used school desks and 
tables. The wood is in good condition. Address, No. 26. 








Typulator 

A new typing line indicator has been de- 
veloped by the Typulator Sales Company. 
This is a simple device to be attached to the 
platen of any standard typewriter. It is 
available for regular and portable models. 
The indicator is an adhesive strip which is 
attached to the left end of the platen. It 
serves as an indicator of the number of lines 
that have been written and provides a warn- 
ing as to how many lines remain before the 
end of the sheet. The price is 50 cents with 
a 5 per cent discount on one dozen to five 
dozen and a 10 per cent discount on quanti- 
ties of five dozen to ten dozen. For informa- 
tion, write to the Typulator Sales Company, 
1744 Catalpa Drive, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Boston University Conference 


On July 25, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, sponsored a summer con- 
ference on “Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects.” Dr. John L. Rowe, 
associate professor of commercial education, 
presided over the meeting. Professor Rowe 
recently obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Education from Columbia University, New 
York City, and is currently in charge of the 
business teacher-training program in Boston 
University. 

At the morning session, greetings were 
extended by Atlee L. Percy, university dean 
and director of the summer term. The fol- 
lowing speakers appeared on the program: 
“Contributions of Visual Aids to the Im- 
provement of Instruction in Commercial 
Subjects’”—Robert Slaughter, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; ““Teacher- 
Demonstration as a Visual Aid in the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting’—Hortense Stollnitz, 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York; 
“Visual Aids in the Teaching of the Social- 
Business Subjects’—W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of THe BALANce SHEET, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

At the afternoon session, the following 
speakers appeared on the program: “The 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
Through Visual Aids”—Helen J. McConnell, 
Christopher Columbus High School, New 
York City; “‘Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’”—Kathryn 
Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts; “Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Retailing’—Mary Isabelle McKay, Med- 
ford High School, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Kirksville Summer Conference 


Dr. P. O. Selby was in charge of the sum- 
mer conference on business education at 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, on July 15. Those who 
spoke on the program were as follows: 
“Teaching the Beginning of Bookkeeping” — 
John A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Awards for 
Business Students’—Elsie Deutschmann, 
High School, Lancaster, Missouri; ““T'each- 
ing Typewriting’”—K. Olive Bracher, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; “Salvaging Gen- 
eral Business’—Ronald H. Lynam, Ginn 
and Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The program was followed by a social 
hour sponsored by the local chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi. 
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Dr. Briggs Appointed in Warrensburg 


Effective on Septem- 
ber 1, Dr. Royal Jay 
Briggs was appointed 
chairman of the social 
science division and pro- 
fessor of economics in 
Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri. He obtained 
his Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, during 
the summer. 

In October, 1945, Dr. 
Briggs was released from 
the U. S. Navy as a 
lieutenant. While work- 
ing on his Doctorate at the University of 
Missouri, he taught economics. 

Prior to his service in the Navy, Dr. Briggs 
taught in South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota, and served as 
chairman of the social science division of the 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Miss- 
ouri. 











Royal J. Briggs 


Appointment at Prince School of Retailing 


The appointment of Donald K. Beckley, 
Rochester, New York, to the directorship of 
the Simmons College Prince School of Re- 
tailing has been announced by President 
Bancroft Beatley of Simmons. Mr. Beckley 
began his duties in September, succeeding 
Helen R. Norton, acting director of the 
school. Mr. Beckley will also be professor 
of retailing at Simmons. 

Mr. Beckley has been on leave of absence 
from the Rochester Institute of Technology 
since 1942 for Army service with the U. 5. 
Armed Forces Institute at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. He has had re- 
tailing experience in several department 
stores in New York. In addition to teaching 
at Rochester, his work included writing for 
trade and educational periodicals, retailing 
personnel research, and employee testing. 

Mr. Beckley received his A. B. degree 
from Columbia College, New York City, in 
1936, and his M. S. degree from the School 
of Business at Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1937. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by groups 
of business teachers for the fall. These will be published 
in the convention calendar in the October issue of this 
magazine. 
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Fifty-five Catholic high schools with a 
total of 2,217 contestants representing 
twenty-eight states including Canada par- 
ticipated in the fourteenth annual all-school 
typewriting contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation in March. Champion trophies were 
awarded on the basis of median scores. The 
three highest ranking schools in each of the 
four divisions received Champion trophies 
and pennants. Sterling silver emblems were 
awarded to the highest-ranking students. 

Winners of school trophies in the Novice 
Division, Class A, were: first place, St. Rose 
High School, Carbondale, Pennsylvania; 
second place, St. Mary’s Academy, New- 
castle, New Brunswick, Canada; third place, 
St. Joseph’s- School, Yoakum, Texas. 

School trophies in the Amateur Division, 
Class A, were given to: first place, St. Ann’s 
School, Chicago, Illinois; second place, 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas; 
third place, St. Angela Academy, Morris, 
Illinois. 


National Catholic Typewriting Contest 





The following are the winners of the school 
trophies in the Novice Division, Class B: 
first place, St. Mary’s Parochial School, San 
Antonio, Texas; second place, Sacred Heart 
High School, Wichita, Kansas; third place, 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 


The winners of school trophies in the 
Amateur Division, Class B, are the following: 
first place, St. Pius Commercial, New York 
City; second place, Catholic High School of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland; third place, 
Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sterling silver emblems for the highest- 
ranking student in each of the four divisions 
were awarded to: Marie Murphy, St. Rose 
High School, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
(75 w. p. m.); Irene Vaclena, St Ann’s High 
School, Chicago, Illinois ,(762 points) ; Carol 
Sprenger, Ursuline Ac ademy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio, (47 w. p. m.); and 
Anne Marie Cullen, St. Pius Commercial 
School, New York City vanssed par. 











New Agency for Visual Aids 


Business Education Visual Aids, 330 West 
72 Street, New York 23, New York, has 
been formed by Clifford Ettinger to rent, 
sell, and produce sound and silent motion 
pictures, filmstrips, and other visual aids. 
B. E. V. A. will specialize in providing visual 
helps to high school and college teachers of 
business, sales managers, and training direc- 
tors. It will restrict its activities to the field 
of education for business. Selected films 
and filmstrips from various sources are now 
available for rental or sale in the fields of 
accounting, consumer education, sales train- 
ing, distributive education, duplicating ma- 
chines, guidance, introduction to business, 
office machines, shorthand, typewriting, and 
voice writing. 

Dr. Ettinger has been a business teacher 
for many years. His thesis, “Projected Visual 
Aids in Business Education,” was com- 
pleted under the direction of Professors 
Lomax, Knowlton, and Thrasher of New 
York University, New York City. Since 
1939 he has been visual education editor of 
the Journal of Business Education and has 
published over eight articles dealing with 
visual aids. During the war he was a project 
supervisor, education officer, and writer in 
the Navy Training Film Branch and ended 
his service with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 
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Musselman Receives Doctorate Degree 


On July 3 Vernon A. Musselman com- 
pleted all of his requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Simulta- 
neously it was announced that he received 
an appointment as associate professor in the 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Musselman is a graduate of South- 
western Institute of Technology, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma. He obtained his Master’s 
degree at the University of Oklahoma. After 
serving in the Navy, he completed his work 
for his Doctorate. Mr. Musselman has pre- 
viously taught in the University of Okla- 
homa and at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Junior 
College. 





PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by 
Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page, cloth-bound, textbook designed for teacher- 
training purposes in courses commonly called “Problems 
in Business Education.” It is also a book that every 
teacher will want in his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance 
of $1.70. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

New York Chicago 


Cincinnati Dallas 


Df fecce Sheet 


San Francisco 


















Tidwell Appointed in Oklahoma 


Dean Arnold E. Joyal has announced the 
appointment of M. Fred Tidwell as associate 
professor of commercial education and chair- 
man of the commercial education depart- 
ment in the College of Education, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Before the war Mr. Tidwell was employed 
as assistant professor of commercial educa- 
tion at Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. During the war he served 
in the United States Navy, going into the 
service as a lieutenant (jg) and advancing to 
lieutenant commander before he was honor- 
ably discharged last January. Since the 
first of January, Mr. Tidwell has been at- 
tending Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. He will complete the 
work for his Doctor’s degree some time 
during the next few months. 


For several years Mr. Tidwell has been 
recognized as one of the outstanding men in 
the United States in the field of business 
education. Among his numerous achieve- 
ments, he is the former world amateur 
champion typist, and he has written exten- 
sively in the field of business education. 
He is the author of a textbook on advanced 
speed typing that is used extensively in the 
classrooms. 

The program in business education in the 
University of Oklahoma is sponsored jointly 
by the College of Business Administration 
and the College of Education. E. E. Hat- 
field of the College of Business Administra- 
tion is in charge of the work in that College. 
Starting in September the work is being 
expanded on both the undergraduate and 
the graduate levels. 








Recommendations for a Business Department 


The city of Lynchburg, Virginia, is in the 
process of planning a new high school build- 


‘ 


ing. Each department has conducted an 
investigation and has been requested to 
make a recommendation. E. F. Burmahln, 
director of business education of the E. C. 
Glass Senior High School, has prepared and 
submitted the following recommendations 
for layout and equipment of the new busi- 
ness education department: 


Each room should have: (1) a wash basin (bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting rooms), (2) a cloak closet (with Yale 
lock) for the individual use of the homeroom teacher, 
(3) a built-in cabinet for supplies, supplementary 
texts, project materials, reference materials (books, 
magazines). Cabinets and closets should be recessed. 


Business education rooms should have proper acoustics, 
especially sound-proofing of ceilings, walls, and floors 
in typewriting and machines rooms. The wash basin 
is a must in typewriting and bookkeeping rooms where 
students are changing machine ribbons, working with 
carbons and inks, and where professional work must be 
turned out. 


Sufficient cork bulletin boards and cork molding is 
requested for display work in each of the department’s 
courses. Floor and wall sockets for electrical connec- 
tions in all rooms and a steel filing cabinet for each 
room (four or five drawer, letter size) for the filing of 
the students’ work are also needed. A filing cabinet 
for materials to be presented to the class from time to 
time, proper lighting, and proper window shades for 
use with visual aid education are other suggestions. 


Preferred locations for the business department would 
be the top floor or near the business offices. The fol- 
lowing are specific recommendations: 


Bookkeeping (3 rooms). Lockers for bookkeeping sets 
so that materials may be kept at school and all work on 
sets must be done in class. Adding and listing machines 
and/or calculating machines, with tape, in each book- 
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keeping room. Some desks 26 inches high for calculat- 
ing machines. In beginning rooms (2a-2b) two or more 
slates of horizontal ruling on the blackboard to show 
journal, ledger, and cash book setups for demonstration 
purposes. Bookkeeping desks for all bookkeeping 
classes. The bookkeeping rooms should have exhibits 
of full-sized ledgers, books of original entry, and ledger 
trays. 


Office Machines. Various types of machines which lend 
themselves to class instruction and which are of use by 
students when they leave high school should be offered. 


Office or Secretarial Practice. Equipment for teaching 
the use of the telephone. Proper desks and typewriters 


Junior Business Training. Different commercial de- 
vices: city directories, telephone directories, Dun and 
Bradstreet reports, postal guides. Telephone. 


Sales Training (1 room). Space for tables for demon- 
stration of wrapping and other activities which go on 
in stores. 


Shorthand (3 rooms). Blackboard ruled horizontally 
with sufficient space for the teacher to do demonstration 
work at the blackboard. Have shorthand and type- 
writing rooms side by side with connecting doors. 
Desks or tables rather than armchairs. 


Typewriting (3 rooms). (Not to be used as a home- 
room or for classes other than typewriting.) Adjustable 
chairs and desks. Cork bulletin boards and molding. 
Soundproofed ceilings, walls, floors, and good lighting. 
Each typewriting desk should have a locked drawer 
for students’ materials, thus keeping them off the top 
of the desks. Demonstration table and machine. Type- 
writing desks should be large enough to permit the 
student to lay out his material in an efficient manner. 


Commercial Geography (6 classes). Special room for 
geography with all available equipment (movie arrange- 
ment). Maps, globes, library cabinet with locks, floor 
sockets. 


Business Arithmetic. Calculating machines. 


Offices. A private office or offices for teacher consulta- 
tion, possibly located between rooms if there are con- 
necting doors, would be most advisable. A private 
office for department chairman is recommended. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter at Northwestern 
On July 27 Lambda Chapter of Delta Pi 


Epsilon was installed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Delta Pi Epsilon 
is a graduate fraternity in business education. 

Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Lllinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 
the national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
was in charge of the installation of the new 
chapter. He was assisted by Clyde LI. 
Blanchard and Russell N. Cansler. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries of Northwestern 
University is the faculty sponsor of the new 
chapter. The officers elected are as follows: 
president, Homer L. Cox, Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines, Illinois; vice- 
president, Dorthe G. Hudzietz, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois; correspond- 
ing secretary, Carl H. Cummings, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; re- 
cording secretary, Bertrand Holley, Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky; treasurer, Marie Green, 
Niles Township School, Skokie, Illinois; 
historian, Florence Trakel, School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin; editor of News Letter, Cecille V. 
Evans, A. and I. State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Besides the elected officers the following 
persons were also initiated as charter mem- 
bers: Maynard L. Alfstadt, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; Catherine Baker, Ben Hill, Georgia; 
Charles M. Behrman, Anderson, Indiana; 
Ruth Bruner, Memphis, Tennessee; Ed- 
mund F. Cameron, River Forest, Illinois; 
Ruth M. Comer, Rock Island, Illinois; 
William L. Crump, Lincoln University, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri; Ross W. Fairchild, 
York Commercial High School, Elmhurst, 
Illinois; Ruth T. Gibson, Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri; Juanita R. 
Gough, Chicago, Illinois; Joseph Heineman, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Elmer L. Hubbard, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mildred L. Jabsen, Pekin Commu- 
nity High School, Pekin, Illinois; Harriet 
Lopeman, Danvers Community High School, 
Danvers, Illinois; Mary E. Plunkett, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; Ruth 
Quaerna, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wis- 
consin; Claire Rich, Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Juliabel Strauch, 
Pekin Community High School, Pekin, IIli- 
nois; Bertha Lee Wood, Boaz, Alabama; 
John F. Young, Evanston, Illinois. 

After the ceremonies there was a banquet 
in the North Shore Hotel of “Evanston. 
Greetings were extended by Dr. J. M. 
Hughes, dean of the School of Education. 
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Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, the national presi- 
dent, gave a brief address of welcome. Dr. 
Albert C. Fries, chapter sponsor, responded 
for the local chapter. The address of the 
evening was delivered by Dr. Ray G. Price, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who was visiting professor of business educa- 
tion at Northwestern University. The title 
of his address was “Some Challenges to 
Business Educators.” 


New York University Conference 


The seventh annual conference on business 
education was held at New York University, 
New York City, on Wednesday, July 24. 
It was sponsored by the department of busi- 
ness education of New York University and 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
graduate fraternity in business education. 
The title of the conference was “Professional 
Leadership in Business Education.” 

The chairman of the morning meeting was 
Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean of the School 
of Retailing. Greetings were extended by 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of 
Education. The speakers on the morning 


program were as follows: “Leadership Prob- 
lems of the General School Administrator 
in Relation to Business Education” —Evan 
E. Jones, superintendent of schools, Port 
Chester, New York; “Leadership Problems 


of the Vocational School Administrator in 
Relation to Business Education”—George 
F. Pigott, Jr., associate superintendent of 
schools, city of New York; “Leadership 
Problems of the Business Educator in Rela- 
tion to General and Vocational Education” 
—Lloyd H. Jacobs, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Lilla H. Campbell, president of Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, presided over 
the luncheon meeting. She is a teacher in 
Essex County Vocational and Technical 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. The 
speaker at the luncheon meeting was Dr. 
Paul D. Collier, director of the Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut, whose sub- 
ject was “State Leadership Problems in 
Education.” 

All of the arrangements for the conference 
and luncheon were handled by members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. The following are the 
names of the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees: reception, Louise Green; confer- 
ence, Olive Parmenter; Thursday luncheon 
meetings, Mildred Meius; publicity, Earl 
G. Nicks; ticket, Walter A. Cooper. 














